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MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECT TOSITE. 


product 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 





The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 





NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In 


new programme the Rover Company concentrate a 
number of important mechanical advances in a simplified 
range of high quality models, including completely new 
design engine and chassis, and independent front wheel 
suspension. Two engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 
6-cylinder, and two types of saloon bodies incorporating 


many detail improvements. 


Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845 :0:0 £235:9:6 £1080 :9:6 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLTHI 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE *SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax 

£865 :0:0 £241:0:7 
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One of these days you may be saying good-bye to your son as he goes 
away for army service or to live and work among strangers. Then he 
must find his own friends. His moral and spiritual quality will be tested 
under new conditions, and especially by loneliness—the loneliness of a 
barrack room, a strange town or perhaps a foreign country 


One of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A. is to serve young men in these 
circumstances. It offers friendship and encouragement, as well as 
recreative activities, for body, mind and spirit. Your son may be one 
of the many thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. for help and guidance. 
By supporting this great undertaking now, you can do something to 
ensure that he does not look in vain. Please send a contribution to-day. 


Donations may be sent to the Rt. Hon. The 
Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of 
the Y.M.C.A. War and National Service 
Fund, 112 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


























Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blend 
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Masterpieces inMetal 














Albrecht Durer, fifteenth century engraver, 
painter, traveller ‘and man of letters whose 
engravings reached a standard of technical | 
excellence hitherto unknown. 


The fine metal-work carried out in Terry’s 
Presswork Shops enjoys a respect amongst 





engineers no less than the 
reputation of this great en- 
graver in the field of art. 
. We manufacture parts in 
millions and guarantee 
-~- micrometer accuracy in 
> every one. Our special 
methods of hardening steel 
enable us to provide con- 
tinuous and unfailing spring 
action. We evolve new de- 
signs to meet the specialised 
=. needs of modern 
@,\ engineering. If you 
have a presswork 
problem, we; with our 
unique experience, are best 
qualified to solve it. 


















FAMOUS 
FOR SPRINGS 


& PRESSWORK 
SINCE 
1855 


Terry's 

@31. for 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD REDDITCH Pressujork 
Also at London, Birmingham and Manchester 
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We the radio officer! 
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B.E.A. efficiency owes much to the experience he, and 
great flyers like him, gained on tougher missions. Sound 
flying skill and scientific directional equipment on B.E.A. 
routes get you from one part of Britain or Europe to 
another with timetable regularity and without fuss 
Sumner Holiday Services to Channel Isles and Isle of Man—Book now 


BRITISH 
EUROPEAN 
AIRWAYS 


Reservations :—Travel agents (no booking fee) and Airways Terminal, S.W.1 Vic. 2323 








a thing impossible 
e A. ° . e ” 
egisters hi own tnewpuactly... 
Wellington’s words. in 1813 
during the Peninsular War, after 







the successful conclusion of an 
Operation hitherto 
declared impossible. 


JELLIN NGION/ FOR STEEL TUBES AND 
ELLINGTON STEEL TUBE FABRIGATION 











HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - GREAT BRIOGE + TIPTON - STAFFS ! 











A HOT SUBJECT 


Special alloys must be used for jet turbine blades. They cannot 


be easily machined or forged, but can be made by the Precision 
Casting Process. This process is also valuable for the produc- 
tion of many engineering parts from hard and intractable 
metals. Ethyl Silicate, made by Albright & Wilson, plays an 


essential part in the process. 


ALBRIGHT x Wilson 





ORGANIC SILICON COMPOUNDS 
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JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS(P.M.) LTD 
Paisley * Manchester - Bristol - London 








is Sylvia ? 


You can tell three things about 
before she her 
She has beautiful hands, 


owns beautiful silver, and takes 


Sylvia lowers 


mirror. 


good care of both. All her silver 
is trusted to Silvo; Silvo is gentle, 
considerate and kind. It coaxes 
away the dimness, leaving silver’s 


own beauty to shine for itself. 


SI LVO 
Liquid Silver Polish 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. 
FOUNDER MEMBER OF BETRO 


the 
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the Chilprufe Album 


PEGGY is now Ten 


Despite everything, Peggy has always 
had her Chilprufe-——a shopping feat 
of which mother is justly proud! it 
was well worth the waiting to give her 
the comfort and protection of this 
finest Pure Wool and if replacements 
of Chilprufe are not immediately 
forthcoming a little patience will be 
amply rewarded, with the reservation 
that if she should come across some 
Chilprufe ‘ Utility’ . . . well it’s a very 


excellent next-best. 


Chi | Pp 
Rega 
" fri CHILDREN 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardigans. 
Buster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Pram 
Toys and Man-tailored Coats for Children. 













Supplied only throug: 
Chilprufe Agents. 
HILPRUFE 
D 














(British Export Trade Research Organisation) 





PETER 
RUSSELL 
talks to 
An rn 
seymour 


Ann Seymour, the well-known editor, interviewed Peter Russell, whose genius 
for designing superb tailored clothes has earned him international fame. 


beautiful gossamer-weight printed 
woollens that can be used to make 
evening dresses. 
If a client asked for a suit that would 
last fwe years and not date, what 
would you advise? 

I would suggest a dress and jacket, 
cut on semi-classical lines, in a soft 
worsted suiting of a small, discreet 
pattern, such as a diagonal or birds- 
eye weave in two tones. This would 
be right for town and country and 
its owner would show wear and tear 
long before it did! 


How do you arrive at your choice of woollen 
materials for your models, Mr. Russell? 


I am first attracted by live colours 
in either a plain dye or mixture. 
The plain fabric must have an 
interesting surface. As to the actual 
choice of material, my preference is 
for hopsack or a smooth serge weave. 


Would you use woollen fabrics for 

evening as well as day clothes? 
Yes—now more than ever. There 

are not only the plain woollens that 


make the perfect dinner dress, but 
An interview sponsored by 


Sy, EIEELANA fabrics 


Shielana fabrics, comprising a variety of woollen and worsted materials designed and 
produced in Great Britain, are available at the best stores throughout 
the country. List of stores is obtainable from 


AGERY 
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MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 





SHIELANA LTD 2 SAVILE ROW LONDON W1 @si 


30/- per bottle. 
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TODAY IN BOND STREET 


ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





AEC 172-96-100 











Made by CROCKETT & JONES, 





Sponsored by leading 


shoe shops and stores 


Northampton 
Cvs-138 
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If you've 
caught a 


Cold 


You can help yourself most effectively 
by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
cold or chill. Because Phensic ‘Tab- 
lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
promptly absorbed—thus the bene- 
ficial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 
toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly relieved—and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 
Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
hours. So get 
a supply of 
Phensic now. 
4d., 1/6 & 3/8, 
including Pur- 
chase ‘Tax. 
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Phensic 


The grand tonic 
|_pain-elieving tablet! 
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FIRST 


The Finest Beans 


SECOND | _ 


/ DORVILLE), 
| - Juilored Fruto g Dress 


Skilful Blending 


THIRD | 


Perfect Roasting 


FOURTH 


Vacuum Packing 


“FIFTH 
AVENUE” 


PURE 


COFFEE | 
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Tantalizing 





Irresistible 


NEWBALL & MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM 
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THE FINEST PEPPERMINT 
IN THE WORLD 


Also made in 
“Double Strength” and “Connoisseur” 


























and irresistible flavour 


1. A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 









Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
~and easily 


digested 





Enquiries to . 
MONTGOMERIE 6 CO- LTD: IBROX: ‘GLASGOW 


Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 
caused by evaporation is 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
e@ worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


London Office: Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone: City 2810 
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AROMATIC: BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 
Half-bottie 19/-; miniature, 5/6 
Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 

61 Cheapside, E.C.2, England. 
Telephone Number: CITY 4953 













HAND TRICYCLE 
Catalogue 


9.U 





ELECTRIC 
CARRIAGE 
Catalogue 11,.U 
GREAT PORTLAND &T., LONDON, W.1 

"Phone = Langham 1049. ~ 
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FOR CHOICE 


English Canned Fruits 

and Vegetables, Salad Cream, 
Tomato Ketchup, Sauces 

and other good things 

from Orchard and Garden. 


for a day, and that’s 


Farrow’s 


all the best away !” 








WEET things 


that 8tow can | 


know Perfection 


when those 


men steal 
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DUERAIS 


VINEGARS 
Pte 






Tarragon 


Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, S.W.8 
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WILL R. ROSE in 
23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get "MAGNA‘ PRINTS ‘ws 
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WHEN YOURE FEELING 


‘PECKISH 


thik F 


PECKS 


FISH & MEAT 
PASTES 


JAR SHORTAGE. 
Please return § your 
empty jars t your 
grocer. 


HARRY PECK & CO. LTD., 
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DEVONSHIRE GROVE, 


TWENTY 
QUESTIONS 


Right! It’s mineral and vegetable. 
Fact or Fiction? Fact. That’s one. 
Manufactured ? Perfectly. 
Can you eat them? No! That’s three. 
Do they Grow? Jn popularity—Yes. 
Metal, Wood or Rubber ? 
Part metal, part rubber. 
Used in the house ? 
In the kitchen all ways. 
Many used? Millions and millions. 
By most people ? 
When fruit?s about—Yes. 
They’re store cupboards ? 
They certainly Store! 
A preserving method ? 
An excellent one ! 
Used with jam-jars ? 
Always. That's eleven. 
Easy—Snap Vacuum Closures ! 
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That’s absolutely correct! 

















PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON 


Good beds—good food—music—dancing— 
ideal indoor swim pool—health-giving 
walks in glorious Derbyshire. 
Enquiries have the personal attention of the 


LONDON, S.E.15 





Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


"Phone: Buxton 2000 
















12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. MAYFAIR 7444 
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tobacco 


Plain or cork-tipped 
‘Greys’ will always appeal 
to those smokers who ask 
of a cigarette that it shall 


be pleasant and satisfying. 
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WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


; 3 








HREE immortal names in engineering are associ- 
ated with Whitbread enterprise in the XVIII 
| century—Watt, Rennie and Smeaton. Steam 
power was introduced by James Watt with an 
engine of ‘‘35 horses,” later increased to ‘‘70 
Rennie applied this new power to the brewing 








horses.” 
machinery, and Smeaton constructed six vast subterranean 
chambers. Now, as then, it is traditional with Whitbread’s 
to take immediate practical advantage of every mechanical 
and technical improvement applicable to brewing. 


Cate 1762 














Wonderfully wearable... 
Jacqmay 
Woollens 


Fine dress weights 
Scotch Tweeds 
Worsted suikings 








Jacqmar 


16,Grosvenor Street London .W.I. 
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Charivaria 


AN evening paper reminds us that the recent warm, 
spring-like spell started on the last day of February. It 
may not be generally realized that if this had not been a 
Leap Year we should have missed it. 


° ° 


Danny Kaye’s London engagement has been extended. 
This will enable Joe Louis to see what English music-hall 
turns are like. 


° ° 


A correspondent says that 
in his young days he wrote 
love - letters in post - office 
ink. He confesses that the 
epistles were characterized 
by fulsome sediment. 


° ° 


“Men are really very 
badly treated by the fashion 
experts,” a writer complains. 
A designer who tried to 
popularize longer trousers 
slipped up badly. 

° ° 








A writer says the idea of too much money chasing too 
few goods can be applied to other things. Too many 
comedians chasing too few jokes, for instance. 


° ° 


“A week ago the winds were coming from Moscow and Siberia, 
but during the week the weather centre moved slowly across the 
Continent, reaching Czechoslovakia about midnight on Friday.” 

“The Observer,” February 29th. 
When last seen it was heading for Finland. 


° ° 


The rate of pay for farm-holiday volunteers has been 
raised this year to ls. 5d. per hour. Many more people are 
now expected to abandon their allotments. 
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There is no truth in the rumour that the new Member 
for Wigan is to be made a pier. 


° ° 


“But even with its defeat and with any aid that may be forth- 
coming under the Marshall Plan we shall still have an uphill road 
for a long time. The certain alternative to failure is the endurance 
of graver calamities and more severe hardships than any we have 
yet known.”—“ Daily Telegraph.” 


Give us failure every time. 
° ° 

“Tt never pays to get 

mixed up in other people’s 

quarrels,” states an article. 

Lawyers are said to have 

other views on this subject. 
° ° 


During a match with the 
M.C.C. a West Indian fields- 
man took a banana from his 
pocket and ate it. The visit- 
ing team have to be content 
with occasionally nibbling at 
fast balls on the off. 


° ° 





“With yesterday’s high temperatures the dominating thought 
of many was how to keep cool. A young woman spending the day 
at Woodhaugh solved the problem very neatly. Reclining in the 
middle of the Water of Leith as it winds through the Gardens, 
she looked as if she were enjoying her afternoon, as, supported 
by a large bounder, she not only managed to keep cool, but also 
contrived to read a book.”—New Zealand paper. 


And how soon did the bounder cool off? 


° ° 


We are reminded that local councils can’t do much about 
road repairs now until the Government permits. When the 
time comes, though, we may rest assured that they will 
explore every stone and leave no avenue unturned. 
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From Moscow to Central America 


NE of the main difficulties of discussing the policy 
of the U.S.S.R. is that we know nothing at all about 
it. How different were the kindly old days of the 

Nihilists when everything that happened in Russia was 
familiar to all the readers of illustrated magazines. It 
is impossible to look back at those happier times without 
feeling what an influence for good was removed from the 
world when the dour creed of Communism was substituted 
almost by a stroke of the pen for gay and insouciant 
anarchy. ; 

The sinister figure in the Soho garret, the beautiful spy, 
the professor in his secret laboratory somewhere in St. 
Petersburg, the whispered password, the plot to blow 
up something (it scarcely mattered what) with a bomb 
about the size of a tin of preserved fruit which had 
taken years and years of mechanical skill to elaborate— 
how much would we not give to have them back again. 

Almost always the Nihilist ended by blowing himself to 
bits instead of his enemies. But since everybody was his 
enemy, including himself, he showed no trace of chagrin, 
and dissolved in fragments with a sense of rectitude; the 
last thing we saw of him in most of the stories was the 
happy smile upon his bearded lips. 

In those old days I often used to wonder what would 
happen in Russia when the Nihilists came into power, 
because (outside nitro-glycerine) they did not seem to have 
any policy at all: The President, one supposed, of the 
Disunited Republic of Zero would describe the gratifying 
results of internal taxation and foreign trade during the 
past year and point out that by the unrelenting industry 
of the people enough explosives had been gathered together 
and placed in position to destroy St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod into little pieces as soon as he 
gave the word. But care must be exercised, he would 
say, to bring the plan to full maturity and make it 
certain that the whole population of these places was 
gathered together at the right moment: he therefore pro- 
posed to wait for two months before the fuses were lit. 
The extreme Anarchists of the Left would object to the 
delay, and after long and furious speeches punctuated by 
pistol-shots, a decision would be taken, and the members 
of the Assembly would file out—still talking angrily— 
into the oubliettes. 

To have kept the secret of the atom bomb from the 
Nihilists of those days would have been sheer cruelty. 
But, as I said before, things have turned out differently and 
the genial preference for anarchy seems to have been 
corrupted by industrial organization and a lust for imperial 
power. 

But if we know little or nothing about modern Russia, 
we know almost everything about Guatemala, the great 
expansionist republic of the West. A familiar picture 
(I dare say) in every English home is that of the Maya- 
Quiché Indians of the Guatemalan Uplands engaged in 
winnowing wheat, which appears to be done by a man 
sitting on a kitchen chair and slowly pressing a large board 
suspended from a wooden beam against a blanket; and 
helped in this peculiar operation by a standing woman in 
a high white bowler hat, with a grim smile on her face, as 
though she doubted whether the results would compensate 
for the toil. 

Almost equally familiar is the portrait of a man with a 
Panama hat leaning against a Mayan monument which has 
stood in the jungle for over a thousand years. The 
monument is covered with curious carvings and leaning 
sideways at an angle of about twenty degrees, so that it 


looks as if by leaning against it hard for another thousand 
years the man with the Panama hat may eventually cause 
it to fall. p 

In this country, which produces coffee and bananas with 
incredible velocity and has a population of three millions 
consisting of a mixture of about twenty tribes of illiterate 
Indians, a few negroes and some Spaniards, the political 
arena has long been famous, like that of most countries 
in Central and Southern America, for the extreme liberal- 
ism of its liberators and their solicitude for financial 
reforms prior to their assumption of office. The unit of 
currency is the Quetzal, which is the name of Guatemala’s 
most beautiful bird. The Quetzal is equal in value to 
the Dollar, and no bird-lover can meditate on this fact 
without feeling the tears come into his eyes. The jungles 
are infested by the jaguar, which is dangerous, and the 
puma, which is called amigo del cristiano, the friend of the 
Christian. 

“Tt has actually been known to volunteer its services as 
a protector of man. W. H. Hudson heard and believed this 
story. A hunter of ostriches on the pampas fell from his 
horse, breaking his leg. He lay all night in the open, 
defended from a jaguar by a puma, which kept the fierce 
creature off and saved the hunter’s life.” Admitting that 
this pleasant episode occurred in Southern and not in 
Central America, may we not hope that the spirit of the 
puma, rather than that of the jaguar, may animate the 
Guatemalan breast, and that their dictator may prove 
more merciful in his attitude to poor little Britain than the 
great autocratic ruler of the East? Evor. 


° ° 


Song in an A.A. Hotel 


ECAUSE I have no boots on, am I a slave? 

Because I have no shirt on, am I a helot? 
I am like a sardine in a can, 

A rat in a sewer, 

I spring from the earth. 

I am borne aloft in Yggdrasil’s boughs, 

I greet the zephyrs of the evening 

With shrill wailing cries, ; 

And vultures fly around my head 

Waiting for the death of my soul. 


My soul is like a cow wallowing in the mire, 
Like a rat drowning in a pint of beer; 

It has purple fringes like an Eastern carpet 
And glows red as the dawn glows red 

Behind the mountain where the shadows are. 


Like a cow wallowing in the mire 
My soul leaps in a morass, shouting, 
Shouting and covered with mud, 
Leaping about in the beer, 
Scattering the froth, 

As tight as a tick, 

Blowing hard. 

What else can I say about my soul ? 


Because I have no boots on, am I a slave? 
Because I have no shirt on, am I a helot? 


Bah! 
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THE WORLD-SPLITTERS 


“America for the Guatemalans, caballero !” 





“And Europe for the Russians, Tovarich.” 
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THE AMBASSADOR SAYS WHAT HE THINKS. 


Months 


ECENTLY I told my readers how the days of the 
week worked, and I want now to continue in the 
same informative vein with the months of the year. 

The first month of the year is January, a fact so obvious 
that it is difficult to believe that not so very long ago, 
anyway in a time that historians have well under control, 
the year actually began in March. My readers will agree 
that a year which began in March must have been a very 
funny year indeed; for one thing it did away with those 
tough initial months by which noted shiverers win their 
moral share in the spring, and for another it ran on from 
June to July without that imaginary vertical line denoting 
Part IJ. As for the eleven days which were taken out of 
September, we have only to imagine the wild telephoning 
and messed-up engagement-books to realize that that sort 
of thing would not have happened then, but that the 
people whose birthdays disappeared must have felt as 
personally involved, as proudly annoyed, as we should. 
A month consists as a rule of either thirty or thirty-one 
days, or four weeks and a bit, which means that people 
who pay their rent by the month tend to think of what 
they pay as so much a year, to work it out as so much a 
week, and to rely on last month’s counterfoil to get the 
cheque right. People who are paid by the month have by 
contrast (even if they are the same people) a very clear 
idea of what each set of thirty or thirty-one days means to 


them, and only think of their pay as so much a week when 
cheering themselves up by considering how they have got 
on in the world. Incidentally people who pay their rent 
by the quarter may be wishing I had said something about 
them, and they are certainly worth mentioning in any 
article on months for their power of getting through a 
three months’ interval in a fortnight. 

I don’t think I need make a list of which months have 
thirty days and which thirty-one, for my readers all carry 
in their heads a little poem they say to themselves on an 
average once a week. For all its shy appeal this is perhaps 
the most unpoetic little poem ever written, unless you count 
all the other little poems by which people remember things, 
but the word “hath” gives it a pleasingly antique effect 
and encourages its public by reminding it that even in the 
days when people said “‘hath,” that is in the days before 
efficiency was invented, inefficiency was a recognized 
quality. Rather over-eagerly (though inevitably, con- 
sidering the rush of facts to be dealt with) this little poem 
devotes a whole couplet to the one month everyone is sure 
of; I refer to February, and a very distinctive month it is. 
Even when it has only twenty-eight days it is a uniquely 
logical process which leaves the days of the week as it 
finds them; while a February with twenty-nine days gets 
almost as worked up to as, say, one of those small eclipses 
no one is going to be able to see. I should like, though, 
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to mention a rather less-known aspect of February the 
twenty-ninth: the extra work it makes for anyone using a 
last year’s diary. 


Y readers must often have noticed that the very word 

January suggests a sort of bright coldness, February 
the same coldness without being bright, March almost the 
same coldness with a high wind, and so on. I am not 
suggesting that every month in the year looks or sounds 
cold; April, May and June are such progressively beautiful 
words as to be almost too much for people sitting and 
thinking about them in the winter. What I mean is that 
each month, right down to October, November and 
December—months with exactly the right suggestion of 
respectively brown, grey and Christmas—has the only 
name it could have. The whole thing is either an amazing 
coincidence or an example of that confusion between cause 
and effect which has made “sofa” such a much squishier 
word than “loofah.” Whatever the explanation, the fact 
remains that no one can see the date on an old newspaper 
without getting a positive word-picture of the prevailing 
month; nor can any of us see August | at the top of a new 
newspaper without reflecting that July was not so late in 
the summer as it seemed at the time when it was promoting 
the same wistful thoughts about June. 

The seasons are so closely related to the months they 
occur in that I had better say a few words on their place in 
the calendar and in people’s minds. It has long been under- 
stood that the calendar has a more strictly theoretical 
attitude to seasons than humanity, with its sudden reaction 
to a bit of weather, can hope for; but I don’t think most 
people have much fault to find with the official date of 
spring, which, as everyone knows, is on either the twenty- 
first or the twenty-second of March. Spring is thus nicely 
timed to allow for enough early burgeoning for people to 
write to the papers about, or, in a very cold year, to arrive 
just when the public needs reminding that the winter is 


over. Signs of spring, by the way, are many and varied; 


they range from the primroses which may be found in 
someone’s garden every November to noticing that if you 
have tea before it gets dark it is still daylight afterwards. 

Summer begins in June (again I leave it to readers with 
keen diaries to decide the exact date) and is a striking 
instance of theory run wild. To simple, practical people 
who consider that spring is fine weather with no leaves on 
the trees, and summer any sort of weather with the leaves 
on, the summer is well under way by the third week in June. 
Even the rain, by then, is making that special summer rain- 
noise which comes from there being leaves for it to fall on 
and which the public can recall so picturesquely on a wet 
day in winter. Autumn, on the other hand, begins more 
or less when it should, but sometimes so early as to damp 
the public’s spirits. ‘This seems the place to remark that 
a lot of people feel wonderful in the autumn, and many 
the pointless arguments they have with the people who 
feel wonderful in the spring. After autumn we have of 
course winter; and I should like here to remark how many 
leaves stay on trees until December in defiance of the 
traditions of literature. Apart from the leaves, however, 
November is usually considered to be unofficially winter, 
with the mental reservation that January and February 
will knock it sideways. 


OME paragraphs back in this article 1 mentioned 
cheque-signers, and I shouldn’t be doing my subject 
justice if I didn’t call attention to the part the months 
play in cheque-books. Many people—the people who 
write an ‘“r” the simple way, like a hump—find they have 
to concentrate on writing the month on a cheque, because 


if they are not careful it looks a bit undecided, or forged, 
and my readers know what banks are. Another snag 
is, of course, the well-known change from one month 
to another when one month ends and another begins; 
this does not matter so much to cheque-writers, who 
can always carry on as if it was yesterday, as to typists; 
and many people getting office letters in the first few 
days of the month will notice, if they look under the 
typing of the date, something rubbed out which would 
obviously be the name of the month before if that were not 
too probable, I mean too like what we ourselves would do, 
to be not so much obvious as interesting. 


° ° 


Of Evil Import 


HE list of our importations is, we are told, alarming. 
Merely for illustration take two alone, 
Shiploads of carrots, which can’t do much for our 
farming, 
And, just now, musicians who probably are no better 
than our own. 


Be it far from me to crab the import system, take it 
altogether, 
But there is one detail I cannot contemplate with ease; 
You'll find, if you reflect upon our British weather, 
That the vile parts are all shoved on us from overseas. 


Cold, floods, drought, everything we most abominate, 
Turn up too often at the time for which they’re least 
fit, 
And if with luck a fine spell should for a while pre- 
dominate 
It’s only because we’ve been left alone for a bit. 


Mark you, to the inhabitants of distant places 
I harbour no objection, at any rate not much; 
It’s not their fault that they belong to other races 
Or that their extraordinary languages are to me double- 
Dutch. 


“Insular,” fatheads call me, and point the finger. 
I tap my chest and frame this blistering retort: 
“Am I an islander?” I ask; that gives them vin’gar; 
That, I can tell you, pulls them up pretty short. 


But after all that sort of thing doesn’t concern me an 
atom; 
‘Furriners is furriners” and naturally strange; 
The only suggestion I offer for their improvement, drat 
em, 
Is that they should turn their beastly weather round now 
and then and palm it off on somebody else for a change. 
Dum-Dvum. 
° ° 


You Have Been Warned. 
“To celebrate the 30th anniversary of the U.S.S.R., the threat 
section of the Society for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
States gave a play-reading . . ."—Daily paper. 


° re) 
True-to-Type Corner 


“Jack London, former heavy-weight champion, has gone into 
business as a scrap dealer.”—“Daily Mail.” 
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Mr. Punch at MacMurren 


ERY sad we were to 
find that the mules we 
had somehow come to 
understand would trans- 
late us picturesquely to 
the high places had been 
dropped from the cast at 
our ski-ing academy. On 
the way north we had pondered long 
and deeply the fascinating technical 
problems of such a novel ski-lift. From 
what men with bow legs had told us of 
the capricious sense of humour dis- 
tinguishing the mule from his more 
earnest cousins it was clear that a mild 
sedative would not be out of place, and 
before Rugby was passed we had 
decided that our first care each morning 
should be to seek out our dumb chums 
and, prising open their faces with 
a property lump of sugar, smartly 
shovel in a quantity of aspirin. As to 
the actual method of traction, Mr. 
P.’s A. had daringly intended, or so he 
said, to mount his beast with his skis 
at action stations, so that in the event 
of a disagreement he would have a 
sporting chance of a getaway and also 
a rough but ready pair of spurs with 
which to counteract too severe a 
tendency to druggist’s torpor. My own 
plan was more simply a respectful 
length of clothes-line and a hatchet in 
the right hand. 

Alas! This all proves but another of 
those beautiful dreams. We have been 
firmly served out with climbing-skins 
and left in no doubt that any pusillani- 
mous request for a sedan-chair will be 
instantly rebuffed. All the same I am 
of the opinion that if the winter-sports 
industry in Scotland is to develop, 
as obviously it should, then some 
elementary form of ski-lift will have to 
be devised. Hannibal found elephants 








II 


satisfactory for the job, and they might 
well be tried here next year. A few 
men with an excess of Calvinist 
corpuscles in their blood will always 
delight in taking their fun in the 
hardest possible way, but frankly the 
finer points of their argument escape 





Ski-ing is really a very simple 
matter. You stand up for a bit, and 
then you sit down. The whole skill in 
ski-ing is choosing the correct moment 
for the latter movement, so as (a) to 
rob it of any unworthy suggestion 
of faintheartedness and (b) to give 





me and in this I do not believe I am 
alone. 

Now, withour arrival at the top of the 
nursery slopes, the moment has come 
to buckle on our hickories. The Head- 
master casts us an appraising look. 
It seems that since those distant days 
when the Diavolezza, the Corviglia, 
Hanselmann’s and I were on chocolate- 
quaffing terms certain revolutions have 
occurred in ski-ing. I remember dimly 
how one used to fasten on one’s 
weapons with a kind of dog-collar at 
the back. The modern method is to 
place the foot in a steel gin and depress 
a spring-clip in front, as if one was 
bottling jam. Perhaps it is the ex- 
hilarating air of Inverness, but my clip 
refuses to be depressed. I fling myself 
furiously on it, there is a whiplike 
crack that echoes round the Grampians 
and the heel of my boot disappears into 
the valley. “Not your braces again?” 
calls the Headmaster, sharply. “‘The 
death-watch beetle has not been idle 
in nineteen years,” I reply. Leather 
thongs are produced from edelweissed 
pockets and expert hands bind me 
stoutly to my skis. I am as ready as 
I shall ever be to commit myself to 
gravity. Only confirming that the 
address of my next-of-kin is written 
legibly in the Headmaster’s notebook 
and stealing a last glance through the 
provisions of the policy bulging out my 
jacket, I take off. 
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the impression that you have fallen 
gallantly in the face of fearful odds. 
Well, I sit down, rather expecting to 
slow gradually to a standstill. But 
how misinformed I am! Scattering 
small groups of fellow-pupils, through 
which I whistle like a meteor, I take 
leave of the snow for the heather. This, 
however, is stiffly frozen, and is in no 
way a deterrent. With the angry 
bark of a St. Bernard an astonished 
grouse gets up in a flurry just ahead. 
I could have impaled it easily with my 








Portrait of a gentleman about to adopt 
Any Other Sport 
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ski-stick, but even had I been less pre- 
occupied I hope my uncertainty about 
the dates of the grouse-sticking season 
in Scotland would have held me back. 
The next item of natural history is a 
hare, which only avoids being mown 
down by an Olympic somersault right 
over my head. And in the rock- 
strewn gulley where quite suddenly I 
reach bottom I find three deer waiting 
for me, a grave reception committee 
not attempting to disguise its dis- 
approval. For years, I dare say, these 
patient creatures have put up with the 
antics of red-faced men puffing on all 
fours through the herbage with tele- 
scopes and artillery; but this latest 
nonsense is too much. With a con- 
temptuous flick of their little feet they 
are gone. 

Long afterwards, winded but still in 
play, I regain the nursery slopes in 





“That’s mucwu better!” 


time to see the Headmaster treating 
the class to a demonstration of a turn 
of his own invention with which he 
once staggered the slalom-kings of the 
Continent. Swinging gently on the cor- 
ners with the balance of a great dancer 
he comes all the way down at top 
speed, absurdly at his ease. It is pure 


ballet, and lovely to watch. Now, one 
by one, his pupils try to emulate him 
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while he stands in the middle of the 
descent and gives each flying body a 
broadside of encouragement to defy 
the natural laws and for the love of 
Mike lean out ! When they reach the 
flat, some of them resembling parcels 
that have come undone in the post, 
they are subjected to a brief but often 
abrasive account of whatever crimes 
they have committed. This is very 
concentrated and effective instruction, 
the fruits of which are evident when a 
lad who has been on skis a bare week 
makes an almost perfect run. 

I am climbing in no great hurry to 
join the queue at the top when the 
spotlight of drama is focused on a 
whirling figure fumbling wildly for the 
brake. It is travelling backwards at 
a mad pace, and as it spins over the 
central hummock in the manner of a 
runaway tramcar it skids suddenly to 
port and torpedoes a_lieut.-colonel 
amidships. It is Mr. P.’s A. Both he 
and the lieut.-colonel lie on their faces 
like great wounded birds, neither of 
them altogether tongue-tied. We sort 
them out. 

Mr. P.’s A. Did you remember to 
ring up the infirmary ? 

Myself. All the beds 
occupied. 

Mr. P.’s A. I cannot help feeling my 
role here may best be interpreted as 
that of an observer. 

Myself. In my own case I am also 
on the way round to that view. 

The luncheon interval is ever wel- 
come to break the rough rigours of the 
working day, but when you are ski-ing 
it can hardly come too soon. Prompted 
more by internal vacuum, which 
develops quickly at this altitude, than 
by any artifice of man-made chronom- 
etry, our whole party meets at about 
the same moment round whatever the 
terrier Clarence may have rejected 
of our sandwiches—the Deputy-Head- 
master leading in a covey of advanced 
pupils blue-nosed from the heights. 
Apart from the rheumy state of the 
sun, which peers at us occasionally like 
the ghost of an old balloon, this happy 
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gathering looks Swiss and feels Swiss; 
and while we munch well-lined baps 
and park our aching thews we modestly 
exchange epic stories of our frost- 


bitten pasts. We huddle closely 
together, ,because in the Speyside 
Oberland the wind has a wicked edge to 
it that finds an immediate target in 
ears, owners of the chimp and ship’s- 
ventilator patterns having to be 
especially careful. Some of us can 
remember similar huddlings over garlic 
sausages, and the sight of stacked skis 
recalls many a stirring memory. (So, 
more locally, does the view of the 
distillery, a romantic blob below 
us, though now toiling ceaselessly, it 
appears, to quench the strictly medi- 
cinal requirements of our brothers over 
the seas. Nevertheless it is a warming 
spectacle, if only to the imagination.) 

But perhaps what takes me back 
most vividly to ski-ing in Switzerland 
is the way from tea-time onwards the 
radiators in the corridors of the hotel 
look like the closing phases of a jumble 
sale. This interesting point Mr. P.’s A. 
will be elaborating. 

In our next and final communiqué 
we shall take pleasure in introducing 
you to the dark mysteries of slalom- 
racing, and also to the feverish night- 
life which seethes and bubbles behind 
the granite facade of Inverness-shire. 

ERIc. 
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A Little Further “ Inside’’ 


(From the chapter about Addendumaha, nicknamed “The Imaginary State,” which is missing from Mr. John Gunther's 
book “Inside U.S.A.”) 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 


Union, has 105,828 miles of coastline and two 

Pacific, five Atlantic harbors—yet not an acre of 
it is bounded by salt water, and 91 per cent. of its in- 
habitants have never seen the sea." Man from Mars or 
Moscow, what do you make of that? It is the type of 
American paradox we have found again and again in this 
book. Only the healthiest of democracies could compass 
so potentially explosive a situation. 

But the state itself is an explosive one. Its people 
(Addendumahaians, not Addendumahans) like to fight, 
more than those of any other state except Texas and 
Virginia. I asked an apartment-house janitor with the 
superb melting-pot name of MacSteinovitchello what made 
Addendumahaians so fond* of fighting. Answer: “Oh, 
we're just naturally combative, I guess.” 

Because of its unique position, Addendumaha has affin- 
ities with both South and North, New England and Pacific 
Northwest. In its 121,665 square miles (more than any 
other state except New Mexico, Montana, California and 
Texas) can be found more movie-directors than there are 
in Hollywood, more corn than there is in Nebraska, more 
universities than there are in Connecticut and more little 
rocks than there are in Arkansas. Fifty-two times that 
fabulous Addendumahaian Auf (“‘ Alf’) Wiedersehen, the 
only prominent politician born in the state since 1863, has 
failed because of unpunctuality to get the vice-presidential 
nomination. I asked what keeps him trying. Answer: 
“It’s something to do.” 


A Un, hae 1 the umpteenth state to enter the 


Politics in the Imaginary State 


What runs Addendumaha? First, pretzels. Of every 
ten citizens you meet, nine are in pretzels; and eight are 
proud of it. It is by a long way the first state in per capita 
pretzel-consumption, and a town of 35,000 inhabitants, 
New Twist, declared itself recently* the “pretzel capital 
of the world,” paying no attention to the angry challenge 
of a town in Pennsylvania which has long held this notable 
position. 

Second, novelists. The novelists’ lobby has more in- 
fluence in the state legislature than any other pressure 
group except APD (Associated Pretzel Designers) and the 
band of thirteen top-ranking flour tycoons known as the 
Bakers’ Oven. This is not so much because Addendumaha 
has more novelists than any other state except New York 
and Connecticut, as because they write more novels. In 
the ten years ending November 1946, one Addendumahaian 
novelist alone, Bronté Carlo, whose parents came from a 
little town now in the Soviet Union called Carburettogorsk, 
turned out twelve novels: three based on the typically 
Southern conditions in the cotton-growing slice of the 
state, two New England-style family sagas, four industrial 
studies written around towns in the automobile belt, and 
three historical romances on figures in the state’s stormy 
Spanish-French-Indian past.* Intensive lobbying by the 





Cf. Over and above by F. X. Traneous, p. 55. Another invaluable 
source for this chapter is Addendumaha in the American Guide series. 


* New Twister (Add.), July 23, 1946. 


“As of to-day, Mr. Carlo is at work on two novels about expatriates 
in between-the-wars Paris. 


—Robert Browning. 


novelists was almost solely responsible for the recent 
decision to give all fiction-writers whose work has not 
yet been filmed six months in Hollywood at the state’s 
expense. (By existing state law, creators of “lovable 
heroines” are exempt from income taxes.) 

Third, Homer Nodds. This fabulously important char- 
acter, politician and businessman both, sums up in his 
own stocky person all of Addendumaha’s overeatingness 
and love-of-fracasism. Eating pretzels is nothing, all 
Addendumahaians eat pretzels; but Mr. Nodds, as I heard 
it put, “will eat the plate too, if he can find a head hard 
enough to break it on.” 

He was a poor boy, born at sea to parents from Nether 
Millstone, England. He went to work for a pretzel firm 
in Knotville, Add., owned it by 1921, sold out, and became 
president (at $75,000 a year) of Twisted Dough, Inc. 
When this corporation was bought up by the Slowgrind 
Mills Company in the thirties, Nodds took over the duties 
of the retiring president X. Seeding Small, but was thrown 
out in the reorganization when the Addendumaha mills 
were acquired by American Bun & Cake. He at once set 
out to build up a corporation of his own, and as of 1947 
he is at the head of American Cookie & Cracker, which is 
credibly reported to be worth $387,000,000. Negotiations 
are proceeding for the taking over of the A. N. Dunderhead 
Company, behind which is a complex of undertakings 
presided over by Nodds’s brother-in-law, O. O. Fie, who 
also publishes the state’s most virulently isolationist news- 
paper, the Times-Picayuniverse. 

In 1917 Nodds married Molly Fie, a childhood sweet- 
heart, now well known as a novelist. I asked why. Answer: 
“Mind your own damn business.” 


Addendumaha Miscellany 


Addendumaha is the state where you can be prosecuted 
for drunkenness if you don’t discover within one half- 
minute when you’re holding a fish-knife upside down, and 
where an hotel served me the least interesting radishes ever 
tasted by mortal man. It is a state where there is an 
annual prize of one thousand dollars for the best drawing 
made on the sidewalk of a main thoroughfare with the stem 
of a clay pipe, and where restaurants are prohibited from 
displaying murals intended to stimulate thirst. As every- 
body knows, it has more retired post-office engineers than 
Indiana, and it is the twenty-eighth state in numbers of 
published arrangements of Debussy for the banjo. I asked 
how it came by its nickname “The Imaginary State.” 
Answer: “There’s no other word for it—no other word.” 

R. M. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“Mr. G. H. Perera presided at the meeting. At its conclusion 
there was an entertaining display of impromptu versification in 
Sinhalese by pests, both old and young, hailing from different 
parts of the Island.”—Ceylon paper. 


° °o 


“During the week the hounds had been hunting 1n the district, 
being out on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. Foxes were 
numerous and there was some good hunting, but one fox was killed.” 

Lancs. paper. 
Ah—accidents will happen. 
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Counterblast to Depression 


IVEN a good pair of roller- 
skates you could do this ex- 


hibition very nicely in a couple 
of days. As it is, you can only—like a 
dog on a walk—sniff this way and that, 
fascinated by each new vista. 

For fascinating it all is, starting with 
four much-boosted Ministry of Health 
houses which greet you on entering. 
No others, built by private enterprise, 
have been included, so we must make 
the best of them and their decidedly 
attractive interior decoration and 
dazzling kitchens. One house is built 
entirely of aluminium, with what 
object I am not sure, but perhaps so 
that it is nice and light to pick up and 
carry about. 

You wander on to the Grand Hall, 
through furniture ancient and modern, 
and a very alluring display of the 
Seven Ages of Woman all needing and 
using gas in various forms, and then 
you will be wise to go straight into the 
gardens, in case you have to skimp 
them later. For they are quite en- 
trancing, and laid out with a skill that 
will, I hope, impress our overseas 
visitors with the fact that English 
landscape gardening is a national 
art. 

Adjacent, as house agents say, are 
lovely garden etceteras, such as wheel- 
barrows and fencing and a greenhouse 
that arrives in sections and can be 
erected before you can say “seed 
catalogue.” And when you have 
dallied and possibly ordered here, 
perhaps it is time you went up the 
moving staircase and saw all the things 
that the little woman will expect in 
the home of the future. These begin at 
daybreak with analarum that obligingly 
boils the water and makes tea before 
waking you, and take you through a 
day that makes household work look 
like a picnic. Washing-machines, pots 
and pans of pre-war quality, an iron 
without that tiresome flex, a water- 
cooled refrigerator that saves fuel 
bills, and innumerable household gad- 
gets that you can actually buy and 
take away with you. Possibly the most 
welcome newcomer to housework is a 
fatless soap, not on coupons. Next 
year maybe they will display a meat- 
less meat, and then we shall all be 
happy. 

In case you wonder what on earth 
you are going to do with the time 
saved by all these devices, there is the 
Leisure Section hard by to help you 
decide whether you would like to make 
your own carpets, or the children’s 
toys, or “look at the shops” —London’s 


The “Daily Mail” Ideal Home Exhibition 


rival shopping centres have met to- 
gether on this auspicious occasion with- 
in the space of a few hundred yards. 
Or, for film fans there are model sets of 
British films complete with miniature 
figures, and, for antiquity fans, a very 
fine collection of clocks, loaned for the 
most part from private collections, 
each one set against a little scene of its 
period, to illustrate the history of 
timekeeping. 

There is a lot in the exhibition that 
children will love, including an aquar- 
ium and a close-up of Nelson on his 
column, all complete except for the 
pigeons. Even the Steel Exhibit is so 
magnificently “put over” that the 
most unscientifically minded person 
(meaning myself) becomes engrossed. 
But if you should get bored with your 
young, or they with you, there is a 
large and beautifully equipped nursery 


where they will be professionally 
played with, and which will make them 
say some pretty rude things about 
their own playroom when they get 
home. 

Believe it or not, you have to 
develop an almost pre-war sales resist- 
ance—I nearly bought an enormous 
pair of wrought-iron gates before I was 
prepared—because, amazing though it 
may seem, most of the things on view 
are for sale, some even for immediate 
delivery. Nowhere did I see that 
necessary but dire slogan “‘ For Export 
Only.” Everywhere, on the other hand, 
do you find charming young men and 
women only too anxious to help you, 
to show you “how it works,” to sell 
their line. We congratulate the Daily 
Mail on exhibiting one asset of the 
Ideal Home which has been lamentably 
lacking for some time—Ideal Manners. 

M. D. 
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“None of ’em could make up their minds wow they wanted their engine painted.” 


IDDIED in the gyrating dance 
of time, 
and place, 


and circumstance; 

battered, baffled, neurasthenic, 
scatter-witted, 

schizophrenic, 

phobiac, 

frightened, 

and alone— 

I dial myself on the telephone. 


My index finger 
I stab and dig 
into the slots 
of the thingummyjig, 
But whenever I try 
to ring myself 


I am cabin’d, cribb’d and caged: 


23642 


Whenever I ring my number up 


my number is engaged. 


If only I 
could talk to me— 
just me and I alone ° 
candid and quiet 
and vis-a-vis 
over the telephone— 
why, with us we 
would soon agree 
in conference on our own. 


Yes, we and I, 
and us and me 

would find our fears assuaged 
and laugh at life: 

life laughs at us: 
our number is engaged. 
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Who rings me 
when I am not there 

to answer the telephone? 
What does he hint 

behind my back, 
this treacherous Unknown? 


I brood on possibilities— 
my Ego is enraged— 

but when I ring my number up 
my number is engaged. 


Ho! 
Better face the world alone 
and keep my _ troubles 
mine 
and never touch the 
telephone 
Save for a 999. R.C.S. 
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ANY OTHER PROPOSALS? 





h ONDAY, March Ist.— 

It says much for the 
ability of the British to 
make a pleasure out of 
something unpleasant that 
when Mr. ALFRED BARNES, 
the Minister of Transport, 
announced in the Commons 
this afternoon that eight 
passengers are to be allowed 
to stand inside our buses, 
instead of five, there was a 
delighted cheer. Mr. Barnes himself, 
it is true, seemed to suspect that there 
was an element of irony in the cheer, 
but to your scribe (who prides himself 
on being something of a connoisseur 
of Parliamentary emotions) the cheer 
seemed genuine and thankful enough. 
When the alternative to standing eight 
in a bus is continuing to stand umpteen 
in a queue, the choice perhaps appears 
artificially attractive. 

Mr. Barnes is what Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison would call “quick in the 
uptake,” and’ as soon as he had 
satisfied himself that the cheers were 
not ironical he took a bow or two. 
Even Mr. Rupert DE LA BERE, whose 
stentorian announcement that the 
whole thing is most unsatisfactory so 
often enlivens the Question-hour, took 
this latest piece of good news in 
silence. 

Mr. BaRNEs also had an announce- 
ment to make about pilfering from 
the railways. Or, rather, about the 
amounts paid by the railways in 
respect of claims for articles “lost”’ or 
stolen. In 1938 these totalled £180,462 
and in 1946 £2,441,023. Mr. SHEPHERD 
said this was a “startling increase ””— 
and Mr. Barnegs did not dispute this 
description. 

The subject for debate was defence, 
and the size and equipment of the 
armed forces. Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, 
the Minister of Defence, opened the 
discussion with a claim that the 
Government was doing its best with 
the not very ample resources at its 
disposal. More in sorrow than in 
anger he urged that the United 
Nations organization had not yet 
produced such confidence in the world 
—or in itself—that we could afford 
to lay aside national armaments or 
national preparedness. He made it 
clear that he only wished we could— 
and that his hope still was that, some 
day, United Nations would provide 
itself with ‘“‘teeth,” and the will to use 
them in proper cases. 

It was a telling speech, but of such 
length that it almost seemed at one 
time that the Minister intended to 
monopolize the six hours allocated to 
the debate. Mr. EpEn followed him, 
with a well-worded and very much 
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Business Done: 


Monday, March I1st.—House of Commons: Defence is Debated. 
Tuesday, March 2nd.—House of Commons: Talk of Trade. 


Wednesday, March 3rd.—House of Lords: 
Affairs. 
House of Commons: Words about Nationalization. 


Thursday, March 4th.—House of Commons: Air Estimates. 


shorter speech, in which he expressed 
concern about the “apparent absence 
of any comprehensive scheme of 
national or Imperial defence.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER spent a great deal 
of his time shaking his head in dis- 
agreement with Mr. Ep—EN—“indiecat- 
ing dissent,” as Hansard so elo- 
quently puts it. And then the debate 
became general, with Mr. Emrys 


Hugues, a Labour Left-Winger, but- 
ting in at frequent intervals with 
questions and comments about the 
At times 


atom bomb. it seemed 
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37. Sir Robert Young (Lancashire, Newton) 


rather like one of those music-hall 
turns where a persistent stooge makes 
one word fit into any context. And, 
like that sort of humour, Mr. 
HucuHEs’ interjections got a trifle 
boring after a time, and the House 
registered disapproval. But, even 
when the Prime Minister was winding 
up the debate late at night, he snapped 
in a few more comments about the atom 
bomb, just to show that he was still on 
duty. 

Before Mr. ATTLEE spoke Brigadier 
Heap had wound up for the Opposi- 
tion with an excellent speech that 
deserved a better audience on his own 
side than the thirty or so who sat 
around him. 

Mr. ATTLEE complained that Russia 
was always the stumbling block when 
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international agreements 
aimed at ensuring peace 
were under discussion, and 
this produced an eruption 
or two from Mr. WILLIE 
GALLACHER, the Commun- 
ist, and a sharp retort from 
the P.M. that Mr. G. cer- 
tainly did not represent the 
working people of Britain, 
any more than the Soviet 
Government represented the 
working classes of Russia. 

Mr. GALLACHER made disgruntled 
noises and gave a fair imitation of an 
atom bomb—to Mr. EmMrys HucHes’ 
intense interest—but he did not go so 
far as to vote with the Coriservatives 
in the ensuing division. This resulted 
in 243 votes for the Government and 
122 against, and the Government’s 
White Paper setting out the defence 
plans was declared approved. 


TUESDAY, March 2nd.—Trade 

these days is almost as explosive 
a subject as those terrible twins, 
Ideologies and the Iron Curtain. It 
seems impossible to talk about trade 
without also talking about all sorts of 
political problems, and that happened 
to-day when, among other things, the 
Anglo-Russian trade pact was under 
the microscope. 

Some of the Conservative critics 
implied that the agreement for which 
Mr. Haroip WIxson, President of the 
Board of Trade, had been so loudly 
applauded was not so hot as it seemed, 
and that, in fact, it was pretty cold. 
This Mr. Witson denied (warming up 
his speech with a few remarks about 
Tories in general) and claimed that the 
whole thing was first-rate. In the heat 
of the moment Mr. WILSON (normally 
one of the most courteous, if not the 
most modest, of Ministers) permitted 
himself the remark that the Tories 
never failed to make Party capital out 
of the country’s need to increase 
exports. 

Nor would he give way to allow Mr. 
OttveR LYTTELTON, the Conservative 
chief spokesman, to make a correction, 
and it was only when Mr. BRENDAN 
Bracken, Lord WINTERTON and other 
Front Benchers applied a little direct 
action and yelled “Withdraw!” at 
the tops of their voices that he did 
give way. 

Then Mr. LytTTe.ton politely asked 
him to put himself in possession of 
facts before making entirely unfounded 
charges against his political opponents. 
But Mr. Witson would have none of 
this, and after a lot more shouting 
the matter dropped. Mr. BRaAcKEn, 
however, had the last word, with an 
injunction to Mr. Wixson to “try to 
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at Baia.” 


be a statesman and not a smart 
Alec.” 


i EDNESDAY, March 3rd.—There 

was certainly no lack of ‘‘realism” 
in the House of Lords’ approach to the 
international situation to-day. Their 
Lordships sat in long, grim rows while 
for hour after hour, up to nearly 
midnight, the trend of events was dis- 
cussed from every angle. 

And a grim story it was. Lord 
SALISBURY opened the debate with a 
warning that the Russian problem 
overshadowed all others, and Lord 
PAKENHAM replied at once with as out- 
spoken a denunciation and exposure of 
militant Communism as has _ been 
heard in Parliament. 

He called the overthrow of the 
Czechoslovak Government by the 
Communists last week Hitlerite in 
technique and utterly damnable in 
every way. And now Finland was 
being embraced with the kiss of death 
and being invited to visit the Blue- 
beard mansion to view the remains of 
her predecessors. The way in which 
these moves had been made should be 
a warning to all who put faith in 
“fellow-travellers” anywhere, for any 
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organization, be it Government or 
trade union, that made that error 
would sooner or later be eaten up by 
the Communists. 

Lord SALISBURY’S view was that the 
nation was faced with a moment of 
peril, and Lord Hatirax believed that 
the world was confronted with two 
question marks—Russia and the atom 
bomb—each with its own reaction on 
the other, each terrifyingly difficult to 
answer. 

The Commons were treated to a 
series of snappy exchanges between 
Mr. Ernest BrEvIN and Mr. Puiartts- 
MiLs, one of the Left Wing Members 
of the Labour Party. It was such a 
quick-fire, knockabout affair that 
Members at once named the “turn” 
Platts-Mills and Ernie, in imitation of 
a radio turn of somewhat similar title. 

The routine was simple. Mr. PLatts- 
Mitts would make an acid remark 
about some non-Communist country, 
and Mr. BEvin would at once retort 
with a corrosive remark about Soviet 
Russia. Then, by way of variety, 
Mr. P.-M. asked a question reflecting 
on the loyalty of a British Embassy 
official, to receive the sharp retort that 
“He owes no allegiance to any other 
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. . « transferred from Byzantium—twyenty thousand sesterces, a couple of lions and a villa 


country!” Mr. P.-M. sarcastically sug- 
gested that an answer of Mr. B.’s had 
been dictated by Mr. Marshall, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, and was told 
that it had not been dictated by 
Mr. Marshall—or by Mr. Molotov. 
Etcetera. 

The discussion of the right of the 
House to ask questions about the 
nationalized industries lost its fire 
when it was known that a chill had kept 
Mr. CHURCHILL indoors, and it ended 
early. It did not seem to get anywhere 
much, anyway. 

Mr. Bevin announced that the 
Government intended to give £100,000 
to the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 


7? URSDAY, March 4th—It was 
The Day of the Air Minister, Mr. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON, and he presented 
the Air Estimates in a speech that 
surveyed the whole wide field with jet- 
propelled speed and efficiency. 

The debate, inevitably, had some- 
thing of a “This is where we came in” 
atmosphere, because it followed so 
closely on the general discussion on 
defence. But the R.A.F. types enjoyed 
themselves immensely. 





“She’s leaving school at the end of this term, and we’re rather keen 


factory to be finished.” 


° HY ‘fiddle’?” they were 
saying in the pub—meaning, 
why do we use the word 

“fidale” in the popular sense of illicit 

getting or dealing? This column has 

always thought that the many ludibri- 
ous uses of the word were a kind 
of affront to a beautiful instrument of 
music, one of the best inventions of 
man. ‘A face as long as a fiddle’”’— 

“fiddling about ’—‘‘ fiddling away your 

time” — “‘fiddle-sticks!’’ — “fiddle- 

faddle”’ — ‘‘fiddle-de-dee”’ — “‘fiddle- 

brained”’ (foolish, frivolous, O.2.D.)— 

“fiddling while Rome burns”’—and so 

on. The reach of the Thames below 

Greenhithe is officially called “St. 

Clement’s Reach”: but all the river- 

folk call it Fiddler’s Reach, and that, 

a bargeman once explained to this 

column, is because the tides ‘fiddle 

about”. Why so many insults to the 
violin? On the other hand, why the 








The Cosmic Mess 


one complimentary expression—‘“‘as 
fit as a fiddle’’— which was used, this 
column sees, in 1889 2 

As for the smart modern usage, 
which every spiv believes he invented, 
this column went to the great Oxford 
English Dictionary and found, as one 
so often finds, that it is very old 
indeed : 

“4a. trans. Tocheat, swindle. Now 
only slang. Also with into, out of. 
b. intr. (see quot. 1850). 

1604. Dekker Honest Wh.... There 
was one man that fiddled my fine 
Pedlers. 1703 De Foe Villainy of 
Stockjobbers These people can 
. . . Fiddle them out of their money. 
1738 Chesterf. Common Sense. Some- 
body else would have been fiddled 
into it again. 1850 Lloyd’s Weekly... 
I understand fiddling—that means, 
buying a thing for a mere trifle and 
selling it for double or for more. 
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on sending her to a good 


1851 Mayhew... The way the globe 
man does is to go among the old 
women and fiddle (humbug) them.” 

So now you know, Mr. Spiv, how old- 
fashioned you are. And let all note 
that this column would never have 
been led into this enthralling (though 
inconclusive) piece of literary research 
if it had not gone to the pub. 


This column, as it has remarked 
before, always believes in believing that 
other people know their jobs better 
than this column does. But about 
photographers it is not so sure: and it 
must say a word or two about photo- 
graphers—photographers, that is, who 
do photography for the papers. 

The whole business is very queer. 
Why anyone should want to exhibit 
this column’s face in a newspaper this 
column has never understood, for it 
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knows the face very well. But if people 
do want to use the face, why should 
the owner of the face not get something 
for it; at least from the photographer, 
who sells the face to the people who 
want to use it? The owner of the face 
is supposed, no doubt, to be com- 
pensated by the “publicity” he gets. 
But many of the faces in the papers are 
likely to lose a writer (for example) any 
readers he has, or cost a statesman the 
trust of the nation and thousands of 
votes. One day somebody is going to 
say to some urgent photographer : “One 
moment. The charge for using the 
face is five guineas. If the entire 
British and American Press are eagerly 
waiting for the face, as you suggest, you 
will be able to sell the face for much 
more than that. And, by the way, 
the sum mentioned is to be regarded 
only as an advance payment. Every 
time the face is used again we shall 
expect a royalty. This, perhaps, will 
discourage the continual exhibition of 
libellous outrages like the one you did 
last time.” It will be interesting to see 
what happens next. 

How much, by the way, do you 
suppose they charge for the face? 
This column has often wondered. Is 
there a tariff? And do the prices vary 
according to the importance of the 
personage or the beauty of the face— 
or picture? Do they charge more for 
the Prime Minister or Mr. Churchill 
than for a startling blonde? Is the 
price of a “good” Churchill higher 
than that of one which is not so good ? 
Is there any variation of charge 
corresponding to the labour done? 
For example, Miss (or ex-Miss) 8. 
Blonde may be caught coming out 
of St. Margaret’s on the arm of her 
spouse—which is pretty easy work, 
though tedious. Or she may be found 
and photographed far off in her home, 
with a lot of gear laboriously trans- 
ported by the photographer—which is 
not such an easy job. Do the news- 
papers pay more for that? 

All these fascinating queries deserve 
an answer. But there are one or two 
others, still more provoking. Here 
you have the photographer selling the 
face to the newspaper—the newspaper 
selling the face to its readers—and the 
owner of the face getting nothing for 
the face (except some “publicity”, 
which may be “good”, and may be 
disastrous). In this situation you 
would think that the photographer 
would show more consideration for the 
owner of the face (hereinafter described 
as O.F.) than he generally does, would 
be tender about his feelings, bow to his 
whims, and even, sometimes, allow him 
a little wisdom. After all, the O.F. 
has seen the face a good many times, 


in looking-glasses and newspapers: 
and he knows very well which aspects 
of the face are the most revolting. 
The photographer—perhaps just out 
of the Army, bless him—is seeing the 
face for the first time. But what 
happens? The O.F., at bay in his 
study, says that he is sick of being 
photographed sideways on. He is not 
very keen on his profile, anyway; and 
because he has a big nose everyone 
thinks that he is a Zionist, which he is 
not, being indeed descended from a 
long line of Irish Catholics on the 
one side and a pretty long line of 
Anglican bishops on the other. He 
would like to be photographed gazing 
rather soulfully into the camera, with 
just the hint of a wistful smile. Does 
the photographer pay the smallest 
attention? No. True, if the O.F. is 
at all argumentative about it (as a 
rule, he is cowed at once) the photo- 
grapher, to humour the O.F., may take 
a single front-face picture (probably 
with a blank cartridge, so to speak). 
But he will then whip in three or four 
of the old side-faces: and those will be 
the ones that appear—over and over 
again, for years. 

Very often he is not content to take 
the revolting side-face—especially if 
the O.F. is in company with another 
O.F. Then the O.F. must be making a 
merry jest, and the other O.F. must be 
grinning hugely. If the O.F. is a good 
chap, he takes the job seriously and 
really tries to make the other O.F. grin, 
gabbling in quick succession all the 
funny stories (if any) he can remember. 
When they have been acting their 
heads off for five minutes they discover 
that the photographer is still reloading 
his camera, or the flash-light won’t 
work. They relax. Instantly, the 
flash-light works and the picture is 
taken. Both the O.F.s look as if they 
were going to a funeral: but the 
caption remains the same: “Mr. X 
exchanges a merry jest with Mr. Y”. 
And all this agony, this column 
reminds you, for nothing. 

Sometimes, as well as exchanging a 
merry jest, the O.F. is commanded to 
“point at something”. It does not 
matter much what he points at, the 
ocean, a church spire, or a book: but 
“pointing at something”’ is considered 
to be the high peak of vivid and 
realistic photography. Pointing is very 
often the big thing in theatrical photo- 
graphs taken just before a First Night. 
Here the O.F., if he is the Author, say, 
cannot argue at all: it is all for the 
good of the show, and he must do as he 
is told. First of all, he is taken with 
the producer, or manager, pointing at 
an exceptionally funny line in the 
script. The manager has a grin of 
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startled delight on his face, though he 
read the line for the’ first time nine 
months ago, and did not think it was 
very funny then. Then the Author is 
taken with the Composer. The Com- 
poser sits at the piano: the Author 
stands behind him, pointing at the 
music (an especially jolly A _ flat, 
perhaps); and both are laughing them- 
selves into hysteria. Then the Author 
is photographed with three or four of 
the young ladies of the chorus who 
have the least to wear. In this picture 
he looks deeply embarrassed though he 
is only pointing at one of the young 
ladies’ shoes: but everyone thinks what 
fun it must be to be an Author. 
Finally, there is the Big Picture, the 
one that never fails, the Author 
reading the Play to the Company. 
The Author sits on a sofa, pointing at 
the script, of course. The principal 
actors are huddled all round him, some 
leaning over his shoulder, and gazing 
at the Author with expressions of rapt 
admiration and enjoyment. Why the 
Author should start reading his play 
to the actors just before the First 
Night, when they have been rehearsing 
it for weeks and know the damn thing 
by heart, has never been explained. 
But it is no good saying such things to 
the photographer. This picture has 
been taken since the dawn of photo- 
graphy, and no doubt it will continue. 
A good deal of fun has*been poked 
at the old-fashioned photographer 
who told you to fix your eyes on the 
dicky-bird above the camera, moisten 
the lips and look pleasant. But there 
was much to be said for him. At least 
you never had to point at the dicky- 
bird. A. P. H. 


° ° 


The Lost Sole 


SOLD my sole to the devil. 
(Oh, weak am I, and a sinner!) 
Disguised he was as Lord Bram- 
shott, 
Queueing, like me, for his dinner. 


He told of an ageing mother 
Who couldn’t or wouldn’t eat cod, 
His tail was tucked into his trousers, 
His hooves were respectably shod. 


His devilish eyes were tender, 
His voice so bewitching, so 
gay, 
I found in the space of a moment 
He had tempted my sole away. 


Blinding my reason with pity, 
My flattest, my fattest he stole. 
Oh, cod! May his torturing griddle 
Be merciful unto my sole. V. G. 





j pw critics who go on 
begging for new plays 
with honest contemporary 
stuff in them—of whom I 
am one—have this week 
had something to lighten their hearts. 
The Gorbals Story at the Garrick is 
more a documentary in the form of 
fiction than a play. It is really a lot 
of short stories stuck conveniently 
together, yet it earns its place in the 
theatre before dozens of better-shaped 
modern pieces I could name which are 
about nothing at all. I hope it will 
make London, from which the ameni- 
ties of Scotland are supposed to be 
directed, sit up and think. 
The subject is a Glasgow 
slum area now fantastically 
congested by the housing 
shortage. To quote from 
the programme: “ The 
Gorbals have to-day be- 
come a vast lodging-house 
in which large tenements 
have been taken over and 
let out room by room to 
separate families. As in 
this play, eight or ten 
families will share the same 
kitchen, with sometimes 
thirty or forty (persons) to 
the same lavatory.” 

Mr. Rospert McLe&isu 
is a young dramatist with 
something burning to say, 
but he says it without 
preaching, in the ordinary 
language ofhuman tragedy, 
courage and kindness. The 
reasons why his people, 
milling in and out of the 
awful kitchen with its one 
cold tap, quarrel and 


At the Play 





The Gorbals Story (GarRicK)—Castle Anna (Lyric, 
HAMMERSMITH)—Variety (LONDON CasINo) 


Unity Theatre Company for all they 
are worth, which is plenty. Every 
word is audible, thanks to Mr. RoBERT 
MITCHELL’s production, and though 
some may be unintelligible to Sassen- 
achs, the programme wisely contains 
a Glaswegian glossary. Miss Berry 
HENDERSON as the prostitute, Mr. 
RussELL HunTeER as the artist-news- 
boy, Mr. Roppy McMILuan as the 
baker, Mr. Howarp ConNELL and Miss 
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country house to which 
this aunt is passionately 
attached; her  brother’s 
young widow would lose it 
if she married again, and 
with it control of her small son. Until 
he comes of age the mother therefore 
remains unhappy, living secretly with 
the man she wants to marry and 
trying for John’s sake to keep the 
scheming Terry at bay. The tension 
of this protracted domestic war is very 
well drawn, and though the atmosphere 
is Irish the method is quiet. When 
John is twenty-one and back from the 
war his mother at last marries and 
Terry forces a showdown, 
banking on his shock at 
finding his mother im- 
perfect; but in an admir- 
ably dramatic scene John 
shows himself wise for his 
age and tells his aunt to 
pack. There is a beauti- 
fully balanced performance 
by Miss HazeL TERRY as 
the mother, Miss PAULINE 
Letts curdles us as the 
darkly sinister aunt, Mr. 
Puitie GUARD’s gay sin- 
cerity fits John well and 
the ham-handed lover is 
effectively taken by Mr. 
Ricuarp Lrecu. As for 
Mr. SINCLAIR, no actor can 
more pleasingly present 
the stage Irishman as the 
Englishman likes to see 
him. Miss DapHNE RYE 
directed. 


The humour of fellz- 
apoppin’—which forms the 
second half of the current 


despair and drink red biddy TWENTY-ONE TELLS AUNTIE WHERE SHE GETS OFF. variety programme at the 
are too obvious to need carla iil ails London Casino—is, heaven 
underlining. His theme is Nicholas Bell ee rer ere Mr. ie Sea seo knows, moronic, but its 
chiefly how much common Cecilia Castlevance . ...... . . Miss Hazen TERRY extraordinarily intricate 


help and sympathy can 
come out of an existence 
lived under pressure with- 
out privacy and with little hope. 
The young couples searching desper- 
ately for a room, even for one of 
these bug-ridden, rat-infested rooms; 
the middle-aged prostitute mothering 
the youngsters; the woman dying 
upstairs in childbirth; the old soak 
discovering he has filled in his foot- 
ball pool correctly and at the same 
moment that he has forgotten to send 
in the form; the decent Highland 
baker taking him round the corner to 
forget—these are the things of which 
the play is made. And if all that 
sounds dreary I can assure you it is 
nothing of the kind, for it is sturdy, 
living drama, shot through with grand 
humour and acted by the Glasgow 


John Castlevance 


MARJORIE THOMPSON as the hilarious 
old wastrel and his dour, delightful wife 
are only some of the vigorous studies 
of character from a long list. I think 
London will laugh for many months 
at Mr. ConNELL’s drunk scene, for 
William Mutrie, scallywag philosopher, 
is in the true vein of O’Casey. 


It seems a great pity to kill off Mr. 
ARTHUR SINcLarR after only one act, 
but Castle Anna at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, is good enough to survive the 
loss. An Irish play by Miss Etiza- 
BETH BowEN and Mr. JoHN PERRY, it 
describes an attempt by a pathologic- 
ally possessive aunt to steal a son from 
his mother. The setting is a mouldering 
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organization is fascinating 
and it pulled laughs, and 
hearty ones, out of me 
through sheer nervous desperation. 
High-speed American knockabout, it 
stands between the Marx Brothers, 
though the gags are not so good, and 
our own Crazy Gang, and with the aid 
of most of the explosives left over from 
the war it quickly batters us to a pulp. 
No mechanical contrivance is too com- 
plex if it will keep us amused for five 
seconds. The stalls are full of gorillas 
and loud interrupters while the stage is 
full of members of the audience; and 
in the vortex of all this madness are 
OLSEN and Jonnson, not terribly funny 
men in themselves but blandly winning, 
steering the show confidently along its 
mine-sown course and dispensing egg- 
whisks in the grand manner. ERIC. 
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“ AND another thing,” said Engels, 
swiping accurately with his 


cane at a segment of orange- 
peel, ‘Il wish you’d stop dating your 
manifestos 1847.” 

Marx halted abruptly and began, 
with deft fingers, to stroke the beard 
which he may have worn at this period. 

“What, then, is the year?” he asked. 

“One hundred years from now,” 
said Engels, “they will be celebrating 
the centenary of our Manifest der 
Kommunisten.” 

**Ah, then this must be 1848,” said 
Marx. “But not so much of the ‘our’ 
Manifest der Kommunisten, Friedrich. 
You know perfectly well who wrote 
the thing.” 

“That’s funny—coming from an 
egalitarian socialist,” said Engels. 

Marx merely grunted. They walked 
on. 
“Seriously though, Karl,” Engels 
continued, “do you think the Manifest 
will catch on? I mean...” 

“To question the future is to doubt 
the bases of the movement,” said Marx 
sternly. And he drew a revolver from 
the inside-pocket, of his Astrakhan 
greatcoat and handed it to his col- 
laborator. 

“You m-mean . . .?” said Engels. 

Marx nodded. Engels turned away 
as the hot tears scalded his eyelids. 
One by one his twenty-seven years 
flashed before the sensitive retina of 
his mind’s eye. He saw the old house 
at Barmen, heard his father’s voice 
calling him down from the nursery to 
the family circle and the diurnal half- 
hour with the Jahrbiicher fiir National- 
6konomie und Statistik. He heard again 
the gruff commands of the instructors 
at the British military academy, while 
his sensitive fingers traced on his 
cheek the pattern of the sabre-wound 
that might have been... And now 
the picture grew dark and streaked, 
like a worn-out film, with unceasing 
rain. Here in the suburbs of Man- 
chester was his father’s spinning-mill. 
“Aye, lad, we'll make a Lancasheer 
mon on thee yet”—that was old—er 
...now what was the old boy’s name? 
Somethingbottom, somethingorother- 
bottom. Momentarily the tears were 
stayed as a ghost of a smile tightened 
the flesh over his cheek-bones . 
Those wonderful girls in their fantastic 
clogs and shawls! The rain! 

Marx turned suddenly and looked 
Engels full in the face. 

“You simpering Hegelian idiot!” he 
said. “Can’t you take a joke?”’ 

“There is no place for jokes in the 
labour theory of value,” said Engels. 


Centennial Spring 


“Humour is merely a manifestation of 
economic privilege, a subtle invention 
of the bourgeoisie to hasten proletarian 
pauperization.” 

“You asked, I believe,” said Marx, 
“whether the Manifest would ‘catch 
ae 
“TI was wondering about the cen- 
tenary,” said Engels. 

“You know my methods,” said Marx. 
“Tntentionally, I have made the 
Manifest difficult and dull to read, even 
more difficult to comprehend. My 
Zur Kritik der Politischen Okonomie 
and Das Kapital—if ever I get round 
to writing them—will be still more 
abstruse. The masses are not yet 
ready for such daring ideas—nor, for 
that matter, is the intelligentsia. If 
my books were readable they would be 
read by a hopelessly unintelligent but 
tolerably literate minority, and they’d 
be forgotten by 1948; but after fifty 
or so years of popular education the 
masses will read and understand.” 

“You think, then, that the indus- 
trialized countries of the West will be 
the first to embrace communism and 
that...” 

“Marxism,” said Marx. 

“Well, do you?” 

“Only in the highly industrialized 
countries will the capitalists concede 
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“May I recap, sir?” 
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education to the toiling masses, for 
only in such countries is education 
necessary to the progress of competi- 
tive profiteering. They must have 
enough clerks, draughtsmen and 
scientists.” 

“When may we expect results?” 
said Engels. 

“My time-table is fairly elastic. If 
people can read at all by 1880 they 
should be able to tackle the Manifest 
by 1900. For the next thirty years 
they will be trying to define ‘dialectical 
materialism,’ and by about 1950 they 
will begin to understand.” 

“Will Britain or the United States 
of America be the first nation to 
liberate itself?” 

“The crowing of the Gallican cock 
will announce the resurrection of 
Europe and the roar of the British 
lion will echo from Boston to ’Frisco.” 

“And what about Russia?” 

Marx’s handsome face flushed with 
sudden anger. He was silent for a 
spell as he fished about for an aphorism. 

“The last stronghold of imperialist 
monopoly-capitalism will be the arch- 
reactionary, Russia,” he said. “It will 
resist the liberating ideology of Marxism 
to the last, behind its wall of intrigue. 
All history is the history of class- 
conflict—one class fighting for its 
rights and another for its privileges. 
The value of labour-power is deter- 
mined like that of any other commodity 
by the quantity of labour required for 
its own reproduction, by the amount of 
labour necessary to enable the lahourer 
to subsist and reproduce his kind. 
For let A be the surplus value of a 
labourer’s product, then B must .. .” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Engels, 
somewhat impatiently. “I’ve heard 
all that before. You were speaking of 
Russia, I believe.” 

Marx ignored the interruption. The 
words gushed forth in a torrent. 

“Russia,” said Engels. ‘You were 
speaking of Russia.” 

“This stronghold of imperialist 
monopoly-capitalism, sermonizing be- 
hind its wall of intrigue . . . its fagade 
of... its cordon sanitaire, its iron—er 
—curtain ...” 

The two men turned right at the 
entrance to the bridge and sauntered 
along the rive gauche. They were soon 
out of earshot. Hop. 
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“MINERS BACK FREEZE” 
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Headline in “ Sunday Express.’ 
Eton jackets now? 








“Come out the boy who said ‘Dam all!’” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Aspects of English Culture 

In Traditions of Civility (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 
21/-), a volume of eight essays, only one of which has been 
previously published, Sir ERNEsT BARKER deals with 
various aspects of English culture, especially in its relation 
to Greek and, in a less degree, Roman influences. Perhaps 
the most interesting among the earlier essays is “The 
Education of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth 
Century.” The Tudor ideal of the gentleman was, Sir 
ERNEST BARKER points out, essentially aristocratic, a 
gentleman using his privileged position to prepare himself 
for the service of his king and country by perfecting himself 
in arms and horsemanship, fitting himself for social life by 
learning to dance and play musical instruments, and 
acquiring some knowledge of philosophy and law. But 
the view that this training should be extended to anyone 
capable of profiting by it was beginning to express itself, 
notably in Thomas Cranmer’s plea that “if the gentleman’s 
son be apt for learning let him be admitted; if not apt, let 
the poor man’s child, that is apt, enter his room.” Among 
the later essays the one on Oliver Cromwell expresses less 
what Cromwell was than what he would have been had he 
attended more sedulously to the aspiring and disinterested 
strain in his nature. William Paley is better suited to Sir 
ERNEsT BARKER, who gives an excellent account of that 
sedate and shrewd eighteenth-century cleric and philosopher. 
“Only look at the Goodness of God!’’ Paley exclaimed to 
a friend as they were walking by the sea. “How happy 


those shrimps are!” H. K. 
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“We Japanese” 


Of all our one-time allies and latter-day enemies, the 
Japanese present the knottiest problem. Its unravelling 
should, however, be attempted, not only in the interests of 
Japanese reconstruction but because a totalitarianism so 
engrained shows the more experimental forms of self- 
immolation—Socialist, Nazi, Fascist or Communist—in an 
extremely suggestive context. A Case History of Japan 
(SHEED AND Warp, 10/6) covers much the same ground as 
its American variant The Sword and the Chrysanthemum. 
Mr. Francis J. Horner, who taught in Japan for fourteen 
years, traces the history of the individual’s self-repression, 
in the interests of family, community and—a later accretion 
—Emperor, to explosion point before suggesting the remedial 
treatment proper to a nation of schizophrenics. His out- 
line is comprehensive and he faces up to detail. Pearl 
Harbour, for instance, was a righteous answer to Admiral 
Perry’s bombardment of Shimonoseki in 1853: retaliation 
being a debt of honour, with compound interest for delay. 
The Japanese, the author insists, differ little from ourselves. 
The herd instinct is at present stronger, the code more 
rigid. Given the right code, the tenacity that now 
reinforces the wrong one might seem admirable, as with 
St. Francis Xavier’s Christians whose descendants, five 
thousand of them, were found to have kept the Faith after 
two hundred and thirty years of isolation. H. P. E. 


Tales of Mystery and Imagination 


The work of M. P. Shiel, the Irish wizard who died last 
year at the age of eighty-one, has gathered such unstinted 
praise from fellow-writers for its bizarre fertility and for the 
nightmare quality of its imagining that The Best Short 
Stories of M. P. Shiel (Gottancz, 10/6), selected by Mr. 
JOHN GAWSWORTH, is welcome. At the same time it seems 
unlikely that many readers will be equally pleased by the 
two categories mainly represented. In the first a vast 
knowledge of the occult is wedded to language often 
magnificent but also a little deafening to produce the 
soaring distortions of an opium-dream. Of this kind are 
the three tales of detection—though what misleadingly 
matter-of-fact a picture the word calls up!—written round 
Prince Zaleski; but while their richness and scholarship are 
dazzling one grows weary of the seer lying drugged to the 
eyebrows in collector’s fancy-dress, pursuing a train of 
nebulous deductions with a magic so unerring as to reduce 
Holmes to the level of a village bobby. Such sentences as: 
“Daggers of lambent fever race through my brain incessant. 
Some fibrillary twitchings at the right angle of the mouth 
have also arrested my attention” can be parodied too easily. 
In these stories Shiel showed his mastery of the horrific 
and his obsession with the terrors of fantastic architecture; 
but to this reviewer he was better in less esoteric mood, 
when a comparison with Poe is hard to avoid. ‘Dark 
Lot of One Saul” is an unforgettable account of an Eliza- 
bethan sailor’s imprisonment on the fabulous floor of the 
Atlantic. It is surely one of the most remarkable short 
pieces in the language. E. O. D. K. 


The Grand Style in Britain 

So far from harking back to our first parents, T'he Age 
of Adam (BaTsForD, 21/-) deals with the most sophisticated 
period of traditional English architecture. The Whig noble 
of the eighteenth century, who built what even his own 
age called “‘a publick work’’—a mansion like a Customs’ 
House, surrounded by a park, a policy or a demesne— 
effectively ended the paternal aspect of feudalism. The 
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social significance of his architectural arch-abettors, 
Robert Adam and his three brothers, is therefore as great as 
the artistic. Both are brilliantly dealt with by Mr. JAMEs 
LEEs-MILNE who, dismissing Jacobean as _ barbarous, 
preludes the mid-Georgian rise of Adam by an excellent 
account of his (mainly Palladian) predecessors. Both were 
exotic; and the reason why Robert Adam’s city buildings 
strike us as more acclimatized than his country-houses is 
possibly the cosmopolitan character of London. His sense 
of his own inveterate urbanity is revealed-by his effort to 
remove “the appearance of a Town House” from Merstham. 
So ardently does his biographer prefer the age of the 
dilettante to the age of the planner that it is perhaps cruel 
to suggest that the one bred the other. It is unlikely, 
however, that the passing of the planner will evoke so 
scholarly, so entertaining and so affectionate a tribute as 
this. H. P. E. 


Diagnosis of Delius 


ArtTuur Hurtcuines, in Delius (MAcMILLAN, 12/6), gives 
us a critical biography more notable for its subject-matter 
than for its literary style (the author appears to confuse 
polysyllabicism with clarity), but although he dips some- 
what sketchily into the composer’s personal life, he is more 
consistent in his approach to the emotional and evocative 
aspects of his music. Delius contributes little to the main 
stream of musical development, but he is supreme in the 
sphere that he chose to fill, or rather had to fill, for there 
was little deliberate choice—he wrote as he felt and heard, 
and his music is the language of feeling and experiencing, 
and must itself be heard to be appreciated. Mr. Hutchings 
reminds us that “... Delius’s chief instructors at Leipzig 
were of such diverse excellence as Dr. J. Brahms, Professor 
P. Tchaikowsky and Kapellmeister R. Wagner!’’ Add that 
he was at the same time watching Nikisch regularly at the 
opera, and the materials for his subsequent compositions 
may plainly be seen. These were not mere regurgitations 
of a “taught style”; he accepted all that came his way via 
his ear (these great masters were not of course teaching him 
in the accepted sense of the word, but he sat at their feet in 
the concert hall) and then wrote for us music that is the 
very essence of all heard and seen things. Mr. HuTcHines 
would not have us too regretful of Delius’s complete 
paralysis and blindness. ‘‘So long as I can enjoy the 
taste of my food and drink,” he said, “‘and hear the sound 
of my music, I want to live. Not being able to see does 
not bother me, I have my imagination. Besides, I have 
seen the best of the earth and done everything that is 
worth doing; I am content, I have had a wonderful life.” 
How many of us will be able to say the same? J.D. 


Dr. Johnson as Detective 


The vast majority of crimes being committed from simple 
motives, the detection of crime calls for acuteness, observa- 
tion of external details and a large store of practical 
information rather than for a profound knowledge of 
human nature. It was ingenious of Miss LILLIAN DE LA 
TorRE to turn Johnson and Boswell into an eighteenth- 
century Holmes and Watson, but it was beyond her or 
anyone’s capacity to make the transformation plausible. 
Dr. Sam. Johnson, Detector (MICHAEL JOSEPH, 9/6), contains 
nine short stories in which Johnson, attended by Boswell, 
solves a large variety of problems, including a murder, a 
highway robbery, a supposed case of second sight, and the 
theft of the Great Seal of England. Johnson could perhaps 
have solved any of these problems had they been unavoid- 
ably thrust upon him, but the zest with which he throws 


himself upon them is quite out of character. As conceived 
by the author, he is a blend of Holmes and Father Brown. 
He has the alertness and energy of the first, and something 
of the smugness of the second. But as the author is 
animated by a sincere love and knowledge of Dr. Johnson, 
she is hampered by the real man in her dealings with his 
fanciful double. In short, these stories do not altogether 
come off, either as detective fiction or as reconstructions 
of the central character and his environment. One 
admires the author’s scholarship, and one admires her fancy, 
but roast beef and strawberries-and-cream should not be 
served on the same plate. H. K. 


Water Lane 


It is a difficult task to compress the history of the Port 
of London—which is, incidentally, that of Britain’s oversea 
trade up to the middle of the nineteenth century—within 
the limits of rather less than fifty pages. Mr. JoHN 
HERBERT has performed the feat to admiration in the 
volume on The Port of London (5/-) which he contributes 
to Messrs. CoLiins’s “Britain in Pictures,” combining 
in due proportion the dry bones of fact and the flesh-and- 
blood of romance, admirably illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white. The blitz destroyed many irreplaceable 
treasures, in Dockland as elsewhere; it is pleasant to note 
that among those which were spared are the Ivory Floor 
at St. Katharine’s Dock and the East India Company’s 
carpet warehouse in Houndsditch, as well as some at least 
of the characteristic Thames-side inns with their literary 
and historical associations. Mr. HerBert takes up the 
cudgels energetically on behalf of two schemes, the one, 
with which most people will be in cordial agreement, for 
reviving the ancient status of the river as London’s “Water 
Lane,” the other the more controversial project for the 
long and vainly advocated Thames Barrage. C. F.S. 


‘“*A fool he undoubtedly is,’ said Amos, referring to a 
popular writer of resolute optimism, ‘but he gets along 
extremely well on the rent people pay for living in his 
paradise.’”’ In Amos Intolerable, His Table Talk (Cave, 5/-), 
Mr. Ricuarp MALuetTr has collected from the pages of 
Punch this and a thousand other examples of the wisdom 
of his irascible, uncompromising, and unfailingly illumin- 
ating character. 

































































“But I’m looking for one that a child CAN’T work.” 


HE lady in railway trousers 

lounged in her sentry-box. She 

was either eating something or 
testing a back tooth, and when I 
showed my season ticket, right side up 
and at eye-level, she shouted: “Who’s 
on the forty-nine ? Fred ?” 

I was about to say that I did not 
know when another uniformed lady 
two platforms away, who was doing 
her best to sit on the inadequate 
jutting-out bit of a slot-machine, 
shouted back: “Albert. Fred’s gone 
home with ’is leg.” 

“Ah,” said the lady in the sentry- 
box, and waved me past irritably. I 
bore her no malice. I had read the 
indicator-board and had no need to be 
assured that I was making for the right 
train. In any case I should have 
known by now that the only way to 
get your ticket properly inspected at a 


Lady of the Gate 


main line station is to keep it out of 
sight; porters and railway police then 
appear in force from behind crates of 
fish, and stand about threateningly 
while you fumble the contents of your 
wallet into a fire-bucket. 

I put her out of my mind altogether 
for half an hour or so. Then, when I 
realized suddenly that the train should 
have been halfway to Reading instead 
of lying in that eerie silence which 
enables conversation to be overheard 
from the next compartment if there 
is anyone in it, I thought of her, and 
wondered whether it would have been 
better if she had read my season ticket 
after all. I looked out of the window. 
A kink in the train made it impossible 
to see the sentry-box, but an official 


was coming up the platform, slowly . 


wheeling a dust-bin on a barrow. No 
one else was in sight, for this was: the 
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cool of the evening. The official was 
old and bandy, and as he approached 
me the distant lights winked through 
the changing diamond-shaped gap 
between his knees. I asked him what 
time the train was supposed to leave. 
He lowered the legs of the barrow care- 
fully, turned his back on me and 
garnered two or three widely scattered 
bits of refuse, returning separately to 
the bin with each; then he faced me 
and gave several sharp backward jerks 
of the head. As it seemed unlikely 
that he was taking aspirins I inter- 
preted this as an invitation to proceed 
with whatever tomfool thing I was 
going to say. “This train,” I said dis- 
tinctly, “is scheduled to go at seven- 
fifty. Why doesn’t it?” 

He shook his head, crossed the 
platform to spit in the next bay, and 
wheeled the dust-bin away. I felt the 
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stirrings of panic, flung open the door 
and ran down to the barrier. The 
gates were closed. The sentry-box was 
empty. I walked behind the buffers 
on to the next platform; there the 
gates were also closed, but the lady in 
the railway trousers happened at that 
moment to lean out of the wooden 
trough from which the indicator-board 
is manipulated and so came face to 
face with me, ironwork intervening. 
She looked angry and surprised to see 
me, disappeared abruptly from sight 
and reappeared through a secret panel. 

“How did you get on?” she de- 
manded, shaking the gates. 

“Not very well,” I said. “I’ve been 
sitting 

“On the platfoam,” she interrupted 
impatiently. ; 

“Oh,” I said. “Well, I didn’t get on 
this platform; I got on that one. I’ve 
been——” 

The effect of this information was 
startling. She rushed round to the 
next barrier, brandishing her clippers. 
I shortly joined her, and found that 
she was examining the gates sus- 
piciously. 

“Ah,” she said. “‘J knew I’d never 
left them open. Now then, mister. 
How did you get on, eh?” 

“Through this gate. You remember. 
You were here, in the——” 

“My foot. This gate’s been shut 
twenty minutes.” 

“But this was half an hour ago. 
I’ve been sitting here in the train for 
half an hour. I came to ask——” 

She bared her teeth slightly, through 
the bars. It was a little frightening. 

“Teach you to go helping your- 
selves,” she said. “Go where you’re 
put, some of you, wouldn’t get into 
no trouble.” She kicked the gates 
sternly and narrowed her eyes at me. 
““ How—did—you—get—on ?” 

“T’ve told you. I walked on. I 
don’t see——-” 

“Opening the gates themselves, 
now,” she confided to a platform 
ticket-machine. 

“Tt was open.” 

“Tt was never.” 

“You'll excuse me, but——! 

“Gate ’ad been open, I’d been on 
duty, inspecting.” 

She ported clippers and opened the 
gates wide enough to slip through. 

“But you were on duty,” I said. “I 
showed you my ticket but you were 
talking to a—another lady.” 

“No,” she said decidedly. ‘Never 
clapped eyes on you.” She lounged in 
the sentry-box, tapping a foot master- 
fully. 

It seemed sensible to abandon the 
point. 

“T was going to ask,” I said, “why 
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the seven-fifty still hasn’t left at’”’— 
I looked at the railway clock—“ eight 
twenty-eight.” 

“Because the seven-fifty don’t go 
from this platfoam, that’s why. It 
goes from platfoam sixteen.” 

“The indicator said eighteen.” 

**Sixteen, I said.” 

“The indicator clearly said. ” 

“You wouldn’t be calling me a liar 
by any chance?” she asked, looking 
over my shoulder. 

I was evasive. I said that I should 
like a word with the person responsible 
for the indicator. She said that it was 
simple, and tapped her top button with 
the clippers. ‘‘Me,” she said. ‘ Ain’t 
it, Bill?” 

“Now look here——” I began. 

“No, mister, you look here,” said a 
voice behind me. A powerful man in 
pale blue, with a greasy cap and a 
wicked-looking oil-can, had material- 
ized from between the flag-stones. 
“All right, Lil,” he said. 

‘Helped hisself,” said Lil. “Wrong 
platfoam. Takin’ it out on me. Crep’ 
on deceitful, sits in the eight-thirty- 
four, comes stormin’, calling names.” 

“No,” I said to her. “You 
mustn’t——” 

“Stand back, please, you’re incon- 
veniencin’ these passengers,” she said, 
with a sudden refinement of diction. 
She clipped a few incoming tickets 
conscientiously. 

“See your ticket,” said the man 
with the oil-can, advancing a pace. 

“That’s right, Bill,” said a red-faced 
porter who was watching me closely 








through the gates, with his waistcoat 
open. 

“T showed my ticket,” I said, “to 
this young lady. All I want to 
know P 

The red-faced man slipped through 
the gate and held out a hand like a 
boxing-glove. 

“It—it’s in my dispatch-case,” I 
said. 

“Ha-ha,” said Biil. 

“Dispatch-case, eh?’ said the red- 
faced porter. ‘You ain’t got no 
dispatch-case.” 

“It’s on the train,” I said hoarsely. 
“With my hat. I keep it in my dis- 
patch-case because otherwise when I 
change my pockets I. . .” 

A whistle blew, and an echo of a 
moment ago suddenly rang in my 
brain. “Eight-thirty-four!’’ I cried, 
and began to run. 

The train nearly got away. The 
guard, whom I followed into his com- 
partment closely, waited until I had 
risen from the tangle of bicycles and 
zine baths and took a yellow pad from 
his pocket. “ Boardin’ a moving train,” 
he said, moistening the lead of his 
railway pencil. “Now then, your 
name would be. . .?” 

I don’t know when the case will 
come up, but it seemed wise to get my 
facts marshalled well in advance. 

J.B. B. 
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My coupons helped my wife to g. 
Hat and coat and shoes, ete. 








“Then the coal came.” 
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NOTHER Age Group has just 
registered, and a few more 
conscientious citizens have 

frankly confessed that they are not 
gainfully occupied for a minimum of 
thirty hours a week. Very soon I shall 
myself have to make up my mind 
whether or not to register. It is the 
word “gainfully” that worries me, 
because although I am always fright- 
fully busy in one way or another I am 
not at all sure whether I am “‘gain- 
fully’ occupied for as much as thirty 
hours a week. Saturday and Sunday, 
to begin with, must be wiped out 
altogether as I gain nothing on those 
days at all. This means that on the 
other five days I must do a solid six 
hours’ intensive gaining. 

I certainly spend a great deal longer 
than six hours a day in the room in 
which I work,, but not by any stretch 
of the imagination can I claim that I 
am gainfully occupied just because 
I have locked my door and put a notice 
outside Do Not Disturs. This, for 
instance, is what happened to-day: 

8.30. Entered room, sat at desk, 
took cover off typewriter, put paper in 
typewriter and attempted to type the 
words Turrty Hours boldly across 
the top. The letter “T” leaped from 
its moorings and shot across the room. 

8.35—9.40. Retrieved letter “T” 
after long search and then tried to fix 


Thirty Hours 


it back into place with the aid of a 
large pair of pincers. Only succeeded 
in getting myself entangled in the 
ribbon, breaking three vases, and 
losing my temper. 

9.40—10.15. Took remains of type- 
writer round to local shop to be 
repaired and asked them to lend me 
a machine meanwhile. After some 
demur they produced a small portable 
machine which I took home. 

10.15—12.0. Patient attempts to 
get hang of silly little machine. When 
you expect a Cap. you get a Fig. and 
most of the time you get either an 
asterisk or a dollar sign, and when you 
press the knob that ought to send the 
carriage racing back to the beginning 
of the line it shoots right off and falls 
on your foot. Rang up shop to 
complain and they replied in injured 
tone that they had lent me a modern 
machine and that naturally it seemed 
strange when I was used to a 1904 
model of an extinct species. 

12—12.30. Lunch. 

12.30. Returned to workroom and 
hid little machine out of sight under 
cushion. Decided to carry on with 
fountain-pen instead. Found eight old 
fountain-pens in drawer but only one 
good nib and one good squashy rubber 
intestine among the lot. 

12.35—1.35. Spent in (a) trying to 
move good nib to pen with good 
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squashy intestine and (b) trying to move 
good squashy intestine to pen with 
good nib. 

1.35—2.35. Put corpses of pens 
back in drawer and went for brisk walk 
to recover temper. Bought Fastglide 
revolving pencil. 

2.35—3.35. Wrote Tarrty Hours 
boldly across top of paper with 
Fastglide pencil. Lead then glided 
very fast out of sight. Took pencil to 
pieces to find out how it worked. Put 
it together again and found it still 
didn’t. 

3.35—4.35. Found ordinary old- 
fashioned pencil that only wanted 
sharpening. Sharpened it carefully, 
but each time it was nearly sharp 
enough to use the point broke off and 
I had to start again. Eventually 
nothing left but bit of wood one inch 
long. Went for brisk walk to recover 
temper and called in at typewriter 
repair shop. Retrieved machine and 
went home. 

4.35—5.5. Tea. 

5.5—6.15. Headed third sheet of 
paper with words Tumrty Hours and 
then paced room feverishly wondering 
what to put next. 

6.16. Sat down heavily on cushion 
concealing small portable typewriter, 
causing multiple injuries. 

6.17. Knocked off for day, ex- 
hausted. D. H. B. 


We Londoners can never be sufficiently thankful for all the concerts provided for us, for the wonderful privilege 
of being transported for a time out of our mundane cares on the wings of the finest music, and, now and 


again, of— 
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turning our attention to the audience, and trying to figure out which heads belong to which legs. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any pubiication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
M¢ Vitie e> Price Ltd. 


Best saying of the week 


MCVITIE 
& PRICE’S 


BISCUITS 
Please 





yaw Ve 4h 4 4 Ve 4 Ve 4 Mh 


Made by McVitie & Price Ltd + Edinburgh - London * Manchester 
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FORMULA 


TAKES THE STAGE 


PaAOt aaa 





The beauty of ‘ Celanese’ Fabrics makes them a natural choice for 
spectacular stage productions ... from the clever modern dresses in 
** Big Ben ” to the extravagant Victorian period of “ Bless the Bride ”’. 
It is difficult to realise that these fabrics are chemical formulae come 
to life . . . the fulfilment of endless research in the Celanese Laboratories. 
How soon they will be available to the home trade is a matter of 
conjecture but we do promise that these synthetic textiles of the future 
will be more lovely than ever before. 


British Celanese Limited 
TEXTILES - PLASTICS - CHEMICALS 








MARMITE 


makes a good pie better 


Tinned meat, fresh meat or vegetables—-whatever is under 
the crust, will be good and tasty if you add some Marmite. 
Marmite not only adds flavour, it provides essential vitamins 
too. So for good flavour and good health add a little 
Marmite to all your pies, soups, gravies and stews. 





























Well born a a » and of good upbringing ! 


Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean 
hill —primitive with the rare beauty of unique environ- 
ment. Only in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it 
made. Hand woven from pure virgin Scottish Wool 
by the island crofters in the traditional way of their 
ancestors, its charm is beyond imitation and its 
endurance unequalled. 


HARRIS 














LOOK FOR THE 
MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 















Tweed Association Ltd. 
H.7 


Issued by The Harris 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide chentele we have 
renamed it — Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchantsto H.M. the King. 









































schweppervescence 
lasts the whole drink through 
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5 QUAREFACE” 
yetuvns/ 


“Old Squareface” is back 
again, ready for old friends 
and the new generation 
who will enjoy Hollands 
Gin for the first time 
(ASK UNCLE OR AUNTIE) 






















The ‘Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


In these days of rigid fuel 
economy a Rototherm Dial 
Thermometer makes a practic- 
able and attractive gift. Ob- 
tainable from Boots the Chem- 
ists and all good-class stores. 


Rototherm 


MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, 8.W.19 
Phone: Liberty 3406 
and 87 St. Vincent St. Glasgow, C.2. 


Pitchfords 
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—___ Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


“THESE ARE OUR 
NEW OFFICES. ALL 
THE FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT 
WILL GE STEEL BY. 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 








VENT-AXIA Stale-Air Extractors 
solve the whole problem of fug in 
offices, workrooms, kitchens, bath- 
rooms, etc. If you have a VENT- 
AXIA on the job, you don’t have to 
open windows and start draughts. 
VENT-AXIAS cost, even now, less 
than a tenner apiece. They can be 
fitted in less than twenty minutes. 
And they use less current than a 
small lamp. For better health and.. 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


VENT- T-AXIAC 


9 VIC. D 57. LONDON, $.W.1 Tel: ABBey 5168-9 (6) 


\ And of GLASGOW MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM © LEEDS j 
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# SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 4 
4 RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 4 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” This is the cooker that cook built! 





























Consuitations with women's organisations all over the country taught 





i 


| tJ %y / ey condiderution ] 
7“ yA hs ern » i 
ase e SZ OCE’ : 

cd the o/ snorvelalle chow 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 


us what housewives consider:d was needed to make the perfect 


Wd, rs electric cooker. With all the facts to hand, our kitchen planning 
12:00 Ge (ly 


experts got down to the job, and here is the result—the new Creda— 


the cooker built to the specifications of the cook! 





-| ELECTRIC COOKERS 











THE BEST AT EVERY POINT 
i Ask for particulars from your Electricity Supply Showrooms or Electrical Retailer 
J Simplex Electric Co Ltd Oldbury Birmingham and Branches A @ company 












6 great 
Cleaners 
for 


EVERY 
HOME 


Away with toil and moil this year! 
Get better, quicker, brighter results 
in a tenth of the time—with Scrubb’s 
famous HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, 
one for each cleaning and polishing job ! 
Dazzling PAINT WORK! Scintillating 
SILVER & METAL! Gleaming 
FURNITURE! Sparkling WINDOWS 
& MIRRORS! 

When you see such brilliant results 
—achieved so easily — you'll bless 
these amazing Scrubb’s Cleaners. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA 
PAINT & ENAMEL oy 
SILVER & PLATE CLEANER 


WINDOW CLEANER 
FURNITURE CREAM 
ORY CLEANER 


Write for illustrated leaflet for each of the 

above, full of helpful labour-saving hints, to 

SCRUBB & CO. LTD., Wimbledon Factory Estate, 
Morden Rd., S.W.19. 








Dentures in the 
| _making 








Making pase Resin Plastic 
Dentures : compressing the plastic 


This will be a new plastic denture 








when finished. Yours may be of 
the same new type, but whether 
they are or not Steradent will 
take care of them. 

Steradent not only keeps dentures 
free from stains and unpleasant 
accretions ; it will sterilise them 
too—and they’ll feel nicer in your 
mouth. 

Supplies of Steradent are not 
plentiful, but we are doing our 
best to meet your requirements. 


-Steradent 


21am 
CLEANS AND STERILISES 
EVERY TYPE OF DENTURE 


STERADENTLTD., HULL& LONDON 





J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Bat. 1415 Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade. 
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CATS AND || RAIN . 
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ALLSORTS 
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Healthy fl 
make 
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BOB MARTIN’ ; 


Condition Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 











“ How my feet do hate queues!” 
Then why go on suffering week after week? Why not 
walk into the nearest Scholl Depot and let us make your 
feet queue-proof! Corns, callouses, bunions—all common 
foot ailments—can so quickly be eased. Weak arches 
ean be re-balanced with light flexible arch supports, 
which stop the aching and allow you to walk and stand 
in comfort. All over the world, people with every kind 
of foot trouble know the efficiency of Scholl methods. 
Come in and let us examine your feet. We have branches 
everywhere. Scholl Foot Aids are sold by all chemists, 
shoe-dealers, stores and all Scholl Depots. 


S C H 0 L L FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON W: Branches everywhere 
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CENTENARY 
Worlds Best-known 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour fora 
hundred years, Elliman’s con- 
tinues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the world’s 
best known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 
generations of sufferers from 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
, are, STIFFNESS, ete. 

















and now the EE.C. 


LUXURY TABLE MODEL _, 
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AC MODEL B.C. 4750 Bim 
225 ens. RS 


(Purchase Tax £7.13.7 
extra) RS 
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SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL IN RADIO. A 5-valve, all-wave superhet of | Ss 


G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of exclusive design. | Y 


. 2 Ue 
Five press-down keys control wave change, eeu connection, | 


beautiful clarity and purity of tone. Ask your dealer. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.¢.2 fi 








With vK E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


e@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


“KENT OF LONDON 


Rest fr ritish. #1 rushes 


Price 3: pene 


wCL. TAX 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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You will like 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder 
at once 

because of 

the freshness of its 
Otto of Roses flavour. 
You will like it 

better still 

because of the 

pearly whiteness 

that comes to teeth 
with powder cleaning 
. . . and best of all 
because 

of the blessing 

it brings 

of teeth 

that give no worry. 





CALVERT'S 


TOOTH POWDER— 


“ oot 
wee 2 O1to-of- Roses a 
the 


| wW ut The 1/3 Tin lasts up 
\__ _—_——— to 3 months. 
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When you crunch Ryvita, 
your reward is twofold. Ryvita’s crispness quickens your 
appetite, the glands of your mouth and your 
digestion. Its delicious flavour puts new enjoyment 
into whatever you eat with it. 


Rarely is health promoted 








in a more’ delightful way 


RYVITA 


Fine, thanks/ 
I eat crisp 
crunchy RYVITA 


as my daily bread 


Monk Shoe in fashionable 
Rust Tan Leather & Suede 


Personal shoppers only—from most good stores and shops 
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“One of several that 
I have had laid by 


for years. 


These headlines form part of a Birmingham 
letter sent to us last April. The original can 
be inspected at the Barneys National Sales 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. All published 
comments from Barneys Smokers are spon- 
taneous, inspired only by the fine quality 


WHAT HE WROTE 


“It may interest you to know that I opened a 2oz. Tin 
of Punchbowle yesterday—being one of several that 
I have had laid by for years: the contents were 
absolutely perfect; the bouquet charming .. You 
may be able to tell the age by the attached label and 
wrapper taken from the Tin.” 


FROM OUR REPLY 


Judging by the inset, this particular tin of Punchbowle 
must be all of twenty years old... we have had several 
EVERFRESH tins on test at this office for a number 
of years and it is very gratifying to learn that you, 
also, have found Punchbowle in perfect condition 
after such a length of time. 


In conclusion 


Barneys, and its kindred Tobaccos* are like 
unto good wine; they improve—mellow— 
with keeping: such good tobacco, so well 
protected from all climatic change. 


+. Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Punchbowle (ful/). 41d. oz. 


(297) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne 


® | 
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Morning 


Tiredness - 


i you awake in the morning still tired, even when you 
appear to have had a good night’s sleep, it is probable 
that you did not take steps to ensure sleep of the 
right kind. 


Be guided by the many thousands of men and women 
who enjoy the right kind of sleep every night and who find 
that nothing helps more to ensure it than a regular bedtime 
cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine.’ 

is a scientific combination of Nature’s best foods, in the 
most easily digestible form. Taken at bedtime it soothes nerves 
and body, and helps to induce sleep which is fully restorative and 
refreshing. That is why ‘ Ovaltine’ sleep will assist you to awake 
cheerful and confident, feeling and looking your best. 


Drink delicious 


‘ Ovaltine’ 


OVALTIN E 


to night 


| and note the Difference! 
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